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February  21,  1941. 

To  His  Excellency, 
Hon.  Joseph  B.  Poindexter, 
Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Sir: 

Five  years  ago  you  appointed  an  Advisory  Committee  to 
study  the  needs  of  the  blind  and  prevention  of  blindness  in 
Hawaii. 

This  Committee  worked  diligently  and  as  a  result  not  only 
made  a  comprehensive  study  but  also  outlined  a  definite  program 
through  which  these  needs  would  be  adequately  met. 

In  addition  the  report  which  the  Committee  made  provided 
for  the  steady  growth  and  expansion  of  the  work. 

In  order  that  you,  the  Legislators,  and  other  interested  citi- 
zens of  the  territory,  might  know  the  results  of  this  work,  the 
Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and  Work  with  the  Blind  has 
prepared  this  report  which  is  hereby  respectfully  submitted  for 
your  information. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  H.  Wilson,  Director 
Department  of  Social  Security 


(Mrs.)  Grace  C.  Hamman,  Director 
Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation 
and  Work  with  the  Blind 
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SURVHY  OF  THE  FIVE  YEAR  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
PREVFNl  ION  OF  BLINDNESS  AND  THE  WORK  WITH 
THE  BLIND  IN  HAWAII 

NOVI^MBHR  \,   193  5  NOVHMBHR  1,  1940 

The  needs  of  the  blind  and  the  value  of  sight  conservation 
were  recognized  by  the  citizens  of  Hawaii  as  a  public  respon- 
sibility as  soon  as  these  problems  were  brought  to  their  at- 
tention. 

Quite  unlike  the  usual  manner  of  development  of  a  program 
of  activities  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  a  handicapped  group,  this 
work  received  financial  assistance  at  once  through  public  funds 
and  by  legislative  action.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
the  lay  people  and  private  organizations  were  not  interested 
in  the  work.  It  was  through  their  efforts  the  community  was 
made  to  realize  the  value  of  such  work  and  the  need  of  long- 
time planning  accompanied  by  legislative  action. 

Although  work  with  the  Blind  and  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness have  been  supported  by  public  funds,  such  organizations 
as  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  various  Lions  Clubs,  the 
Social  Service  Bureau,  the  Catholic  Ladies  Aid  Society,  the 
Eastern  Star  Chapters,  the  Mystic  Members  and  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary,  as  well  as  various  other  service  groups,  have 
always  maintained  and  sustained  interest  in  the  work. 

It  was  due  to  the  interest  and  activity  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  who,  in  1913,  made  a  survey  of  the  needs  for 
the  enducation  of  handicapped  children,  that  the  school,  now 
known  as  the  Territorial  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  was 
established  and  financed,  in  April,  1914,  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  the  school  was  financed 
and  administered  by  the  school  department  it  was  not  until 
1917  that  it  was  set  up  by  legislative  act.^ 

It  is  well  that  the  Legislature,  in  taking  this  progressive  step, 
avoided  the  difficulties  which  similar  schools  on  the  mainland 
encountered,  because  at  their  inception  they  were  placed  under 
public  welfare  and  charity  departments  of  government  rather 
than  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  Hawaii  the  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  education  of  the  handicapped  child  rather  than  on  his  handi- 
cap. 

Another  interesting  development  in  the  movement  to  help 
this  handicapped  group  took  place  in  1929  when  the  Shop  for 


^  Appendix  I. 
'  Appendix  II-A. 
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the  Adult  Blind  was  organized  by  the  School  for  the  Blind. 
However,  having  the  Shop  so  closely  connected  with  the  School 
proved  unsatisfactory.  This  was  due  to  factors  which  were  not 
then  recognized.  For  instance,  it  was  shown  that  the  work  for 
the  adult  blind  and  for  the  blind  children  could  never  function 
smoothly  under  the  same  administration.  This  experiment 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  interested  in  the  work  that  the 
aims  of  the  School  were  educational,  and  the  aims  of  the  Shop 
were  industrial. 

Therefore,  at  the  1931  session  of  the  Territorial  Legislature 
the  Lions  Club  presented  a  bill  requesting  a  separate  appro- 
priation for  the  Shop  for  the  Adult  Blind  and  the  placement  of 
administration  of  the  Shop  under  the  proposed  centralized  Bu- 
reau of  Institutions.  Although  the  bill  which  called  for  the 
Bureau  of  Institutions  failed  to  pass,  an  appropriation  for 
$18,000  was  made  for  the  Shop  for  the  Blind. 

However,  the  Commissioners  of  Education  decided  to  close 
the  Shop  in  December,  1931,  and  did  not  use  any  of  the 
$18,000. 

It  was  only  following  strong  protest  of  private  organizations 
and  interested  citizens  that  at  the  1932  Special  Session  of  the 
Legislature  $7,500'^  was  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Shop,  which  was  again  to  be  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

At  this  time  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  developed 
a  new  administrative  policy,  and  appointed  a  Committee  made 
up  of  Lions  Club  members  to  take  charge  of  the  Shop.  This 
change  of  policy  was  based  on  the  now  recognized  finding  that 
both  School  and  Shop  functioned  better  under  separate  admin- 
istrations. 

Thus  the  educational  needs  of  the  blind  youth  of  the  Terri- 
tory were  well  cared  for  by  the  Territorial  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  and  the  Shop  cared  for  the  occupational  needs 
of  the  five  or  six  adult  blind  who  were  employed  there. 

As  a  result  of  the  interest  aroused  at  the  time  of  the  separa- 
tion of  these  two  activities,  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
requested  the  Social  Service  Bureau  to  make  a  study  of  the  needs 
of  the  Adult  Blind  in  Honolulu. 

This  study  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  were  many  more 
blind  persons  whose  needs  up  to  this  date  had  been  unknown 
and  hence  unmet.  The  report^  submitted  in  October,  1932. 
was  the  first  official  registration  of  the  blind  throughout  the 
territory.    It  gave  a  blind  population  of  eighty  with  details  as 

^  Appendix  II-A. 

*  The  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  for  study  of  needs  of  the  Adult 
Blind  in  Honolulu — Nell  Findley,  Honolulu  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 
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to  sex.  nationality,  ago,  economic  situation,  and  living  concii- 
tions. 

Closely  following  this  publication  Governor  Judd  in  Decem- 
ber, 1932,  appointed  a  Committee  made  up  of  representatives 
of  the  various  interested  groups  to  devise  definite  plans  whereby 
these  needs  would  be  met. 

The  first  action  of  this  Committee  was  to  appoint  a  Manager 
of  the  Shop  and  the  second  to  appoint  a  part-time  home 
teacher  for  the  blind. 

The  Committee  was  aware  that  the  present  funds  were  in- 
adequate to  carry  on  the  program  which  they  visualized.  There- 
fore, a  budget  which  it  thought  would  adequately  meet  the 
needs  was  presented  to  the  1933  Legislature,  and  after  con- 
siderable revision  an  appropriation  of  $1  1,700  was  included 
in  the  budget"^  of  the  University  of  Hawaii  thus  divorcing  any 
future  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  adult  blind  from  the  School  for 
the  Blind  or  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Although  the  Committee,  appointed  by  Governor  Judd, 
was  still  functioning,  the  University  of  Hawaii  appointed  a 
second  Advisory  Committee,  made  up  of  representatives  of  lay 
organizations  interested  in  these  activities.  This  Committee 
was  divided  into  two  groups,  one  to  supervise  the  Shop  and  the 
other  to  supervise  the  activities  of  a  Medical  Social  Eye  Worker 
whose  employment  in  July  1933  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Sight  Conservation  program  in.  the  Territory.  The  Shop  was 
assigned  to  Lions  Club  members  and  the  Social  Worker  to  the 
Hospital  Social  Service  Department  at  the  Queen's  Hospital. 
At  this  time  the  services  of  the  part-time  home-teacher  for  the 
blind  were  dropped. 

In  glancing  back  over  the  development  of  the  work  for  the. 
blind  it  may  be  noted  that  the  work  with  the  blind  did  not 
develop  as  progressively  as  it  might  have,  due  to  the  fact  that 
always  public  funds  were  administered  by  unofficial  groups  of 
interested  persons  which  did  not  have  the  time  needed  to  give 
to  developing  a  plan  for  a  long-time  program,  nor  the  time 
needed  to  give  sound  supervision  to  the  work  at  hand. 

Probably  this  fact,  coupled  with  intense  community  interest, 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  1935  Legislature  the  necessity 
for  setting  up  the  machinery  for  an  ofRcial  organization.  This 
Legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  $20,000^  which  was 
mandated  to  be  used  not  only  in  making  a  survey  of  the  problems 
of  the  blind  in  the  territory,  but  to  report  the  results  of  this 
survey  with  recommendations  for  a  territorial  program  to  the 
next  legislature. 


Appendix  II-B. 
^  Appendix  II-C. 
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The  first  duty  that  this  Committee  performed  was  to  appoint 
a  territorial  director  under  whose  direction  the  Bureau  of  Sight 
Conservation  and  Work  with  the  BHnd  was  opened  on  No- 
vember 1,  1935,  in  the  oflice  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  This  was  the  most  important  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  work — an  oflicial  territory-wide  agency  had  been 
set  up,  given  the  responsibility  of  handling  oflicial  funds  and 
made  responsible  to  the  Governor  for  its  activities.  This 
official  Advisory  Committee  made  the  study  as  mandated  by 
the  Legislature,  and  in  addition  drew  up  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  future  development  of  the  Work  of  the  Bureau  of  Sight 
Conservation  and  Work  with  the  Blind. 

For  the  first  time  the  two  distinct  philosophies  applicable  to 
the  blind  and  to  persons  with  varying  degrees  of  sight  were 
used  in  the  official  title.  The  philosophy  of  Sight  Conserva- 
tion work  deals  vs^ith  both  partially-seeing  persons  who  must 
be  adjusted  to  the  seeing,  normal  world  and  with  persons  with 
normal  vision;  the  philosophy  of  Work  with  the  Blind  deals 
with  the  adjustment  of  people  without  sight  to  the  world  of 
touch. 

In  1937  the  social  work  fabric,  not  only  of  the  territory  but 
of  the  nation  as  well,  underwent  a  drastic  change  with  the 
introduction  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  plan. 

A  territorial  Public  Welfare  Commission  was  established  as 
the  official  relief  agency  of  the  Territory  by  the  1937  Legis- 
lature.^ 

At  the  request  to  the  Legislature  of  its  advisory  committee 
the  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and  Work  with  the  Blind 
was  incorporated  into  the  public  welfare  set-up.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  although  made  a  part  of  the  Public  Welfare 
Commission  it  retained  its  own  identity,  its  own  advisory  com- 
mittee, and  was  financed  by  a  separate  budget  appropriated  by 
the  1937  Legislature.^ 

When  the  1939  Legislature  revised  the  laws  concerning 
public  welfare  and  changed  the  name  of  that  set-up  from  The 
Territorial  Public  Welfare  Commission  to  the  Department  of 
Social  Security^  it  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  reorganize  the  work 
as  planned  by  the  Bureau.  The  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation 
and  Work  with  the  Blind  remained  a  part  of  the  newly  defined 
organization,  again  functioning  as  a  separate  entity  with  a 
separate  budget.^** 


Appendix  II-C. 
'Public  Welfare  Act  242,  Session  Laws  193  7. 
'  Appendix  II-C. 
'Act  238,  Session  Laws  1  939. 
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During  (he  five  years  whicl)  the  Bureau  has  (unclioncd  under 
lliese  three  ly|:>es  of  ad  mi  nisi  ration,  the  recommendations  for  a 
working  program,  wliich  were  submitted  to,  and  approved  by, 
the  Governor  at  tlx*  end  of  tlie  first  six  months.  May  1936,^' 
have  been  followed  out  carefully  in  development  of  this  work. 
Witness  the  fact  that  the  present  law.  Act  No.  238,  Part  III,'- 
includes  practically  the  same  recommendations  that  were  made 
in  the  survey  mandated  in  1935. 

In  working  out  these  recommendations  and  the  whole  pro- 
gram the  advice  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind — na- 
tionally recognized  organizations  in  their  respective  fields — 
were  constantly  sought;  in  order  that  the  territory  should  be 
assured  that  in  its  planning  would  be  incorporated  the  best 
thought  of  the  nation  on  this  work. 

Work  With  the  Blind 

This  report  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  much  thought, 
discussion,  and  action  had  come  from  seeing  people  directed 
toward  this  handicapped  group.  But  it  was  left  to  Helen  Keller, 
when  she  addressed  the  Territorial  Legislature  on  April  6,  1937, 
on  behalf  of  the  Blind  of  Hawaii  to  tell  us  so  feelingly  of  whom 
this  handicapped  group  consists,  what  their  problems  are,  and 
how  best  to  meet  these  problems. 

It  was  probably  the  red  letter  day  in  the  development  of  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and  Work  with  the 
Bind  in  Hawaii,  because  her  message — the  message  of  a  world- 
famous  person,  one  who  knew  the  hardships  of  blindness — 
did  more  than  any  other  means  could  have  done  to  prevent  in 
Hawaii  what  is  so  often  said  on  the  mainland  that — Though 
the  education  of  the  blind  is  assured  through  the  schools  pro- 
vided for  them,  the  real  problem  and  need  of  the  present  day 
is  to  educate  interested  people  concerning  the  blind,  the  extent 
of  their  handcap,  and  their  abilities.  Her  message  was  carried 
by  radio  and  newspapers  to  people  in  every  part  of  the  Territory. 
She  had  often  had  the  task  of  pleading  before  law-making 
bodies  for  badly  needed  funds  for  such  activities.  Miss  Keller 
was  surprised  and  pleased  to  know  that  the  Legislature  had 
already  appropriated  funds  for  the  Bureau  to  carry  on  its  work. 
Her  words  were  so  great  and  embody  the  whole  philosophy 
and  psychology  of  work  for  and  with  the  blind  that  they  are 
given  in  full: 

"I  was  very  happy  to  come  here  in  behalf  of  the  blind  in  Hawaii. 
"Now  I  have  a  double  gratification.     Visiting  their  beautiful 


"  Appendix  III. 
^-  Appendix  IV. 
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islands,  which  arc  their  home,  I  join  hands  with  them  in  the 
crusade  of  Hght. 

"No  one  can  judge  for  another  which  is  the  greatest  affHction. 
But  I  tell  you  out  of  the  fullness  of  my  experience,  I  am  convinced 
there  is  no  greater  disaster  than  blindness. 

"I  try  to  imagine  how  you  would  feel  if  the  light  was  dashed 
suddenly  out  of  your  eyes. 

"What  do  you  think  you  would  miss  most?  My  friends,  it 
would  not  be  the  glory  of  the  sky  and  the  sea  and  the  blotting  out 
of  the  faces  of  your  loved  ones. 

"It  would  be  your  work,  your  independence,  your  pleasure  in 
the  life  of  the  community. 

"Nothing  shakes  life  to  the  center  like  the  loss  of  sight.  The 
readjustment  in  the  body  and  mind  is  one  in  which  the  skill  and 
sympathy  of  an  experienced  friend  is  priceless. 

"Only  by  having  a  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and  Work 
with  the  Blind  can  you  make  this  readjustment  possible. 

"That  is  why  I  am  here — to  urge  you  to  provide  the  Bureau  an 
adequate  appropriation  which  will  make  it  easier  to  train  the  blind 
for  useful  work  and  to  spread  information  concerning  their  prob- 
lems. 

"For  unless  the  public  knows  how  to  meet  the  blind  halfway, 
they  cannot  reconstruct  their  broken  lives. 

"I  stand  before  you  now,  deaf  and  blind,  and  with  halting 
speech.  1  plead  with  you  to  do  unto  your  blind  fellows  as  you 
would  have  others  do  unto  you. 

"Remember,  before  your  life's  journey  is  ended  you,  too,  may 
have  to  go  the  long  dark  way.  There  is  no  more  truly  grateful  way 
to  thank  God  for  the  light  in  your  eyes  than  by  aiding  those  who 
are  handicapped  and  whose  misfortune  lasts  as  long  as  life  itself." 

To  understand  the  work  which  the  Bureau  of  Sight  Conser- 
vation and  Work  with  the  Blind  has  developed  in  the  past  five 
years  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  basic  concepts  which  must 
be  recognized  in  the  development  of  a  scientific  program  for 
this  handicapped  group.  To  many  the  blind  are  merely  the 
blind  whose  handicap  completely  overshadows  the  individual 
who  bears  it. 

No  other  handicapped  group  such  as  the  deaf,  the  cardiac,  the 
tubercular,  are  classified  in  the  same  way  as  the  blind.  Perhaps 
because  their  handicaps  are  not  apparent  to  the  public.  The 
handicap  of  blindness  with  its  concommitants  of  dependence 
upon  others  and  its  isolation  presents  itself  so  forcibly  that 
the  deeper  emotions  are  aroused. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  blind  person  is  a  person  who 
has  lost  one  of  the  five  senses.  It  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  bulk  of  the  world's  knowledge  is  one  of  imaginary 
construction.  Seeing  is  not  a  function  of  the  eye  alone.  The 
eye  is  but  the  physical  tool  which  carries  thought  to  the  seeing 
mind.  One  sees  with  one's  mind.  It  may  seem  strange  to  hear 
our  blind  people  using  seeing  metaphors  and  understanding 
them.  This  is  not  verbalism  alone,  but  a  condition  which 
exists  because  the  so-called  blind  person  finds  no  necessity  for  a 
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vt)Ccil)ulary  l)uilt  especially  lor  him.  This  common  language 
is  a  lie  which  bincis  him  to  the  seeing  world.  Sight  is  the 
sense  wliich  is  used  in  mental  seeing.  1  ouch  is  the  sense  which 
enables  the  blind  mentally  to  see. 

The  curse  oi  blindness  is  not  the  loss  of  the  physical  tool, 
the  eye:  it  is  not  the  lack  of  vision;  it  is  not  the  living  in  dark- 
ness: but  the  tragic  horror  of  blindness  is  in  what  is  incurred 
by  blindness  to  repeat — the  isolation  which  follows  it  and 
dependence  upon  others  which  one  must  learn  to  accept. 

Among  people  without  sight  we  see  no  wild  beating  at  the 
bars  of  blindness.  To  a  blind  child  the  dark  is  kindly.  He 
knows  no  other  world. 

Neither  does  the  condition  of  blindness  submit  to  general 
classification  any  more  than  does  the  term — "the  blind." 

However,  the  causes  of  blindness  have  a  vital  effect  upon  the 
education  and  socialization  of  the  person  involved,  since  vari- 
ous diseases  resulting  in  blindness  also  result  in  other  handicaps 
— deafness,  mental  defects  and  disorders  of  the  central  nervous 
system. 

Significant  factors  other  than  the  cause  of  blindness  must 
be  considered  in  relation  to  the  education  and  the  socialization 
of  blind  persons  such  as: 

The  Age  of  Onset.  Is  blindness  congenital,  did  it  appear 
so  early  in  childhood  that  only  a  dim  memory  of  vision  remains? 
Did  it  occur  in  adolescense,  an  age  at  which  mental  and  educa- 
tional development  is  dependent  on  visual  imagery,  in  which 
the  individual  finds  himself  deprived  of  the  normal  means  of 
learning  and  growth?  Did  it  occur  in  adulthood?  Did  it  come 
to  those  who  had  adjusted  themselves  to  a  seeing  world,  and 
who  found  that  in  maturity,  through  loss  of  eyesight,  vital 
readjustment  and  re-education  were  necessary?  Or  did  it  come 
as  a  result  of  age  and  to  those  for  whom  readjustment  takes  a 
social  rather  than  an  economic  form? 

The  Element  of  Time  must  also  be  considered  in  the  collateral 
effects  of  blindness  upon  an  individual — such  as  instant  blind- 
ness due  to  accident,  or  to  the  realization  of  approaching  blind- 
ness within  a  short  period,  or  to  the  slow  losing  of  sight  over 
a  period  of  years? 

The  Economic  Effect  of  blindness  must  be  given  vital  con- 
sideration. "To  think  in  darkness  is  easy,  but  to  earn  in  dark- 
ness is  difficult."  This  is  true  mainly  because  of  the  limitations 
of  opportunity  placed  by  the  seeing  upon  their  blind  brothers. 

In  summing  up  these  several  factors  concerning  this  group 
of  handicapped  people,  it  must  be  realized  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
generalize  about  the  blind,  nor  can  generalizations  be  made 
concerning  the  condition  of  blindness. 
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Throughout  the  history  of  blindness  is  shown  a  willingness 
among  seeing  people  to  help  those  who  are  without  sight.  Un- 
fortunately this  willingness  has  seldom  resulted  in  "helping  the 
blind  to  help  themselves"  to  become  self-supporting  members 
of  their  communities.  Yet  blindness  does  not  deprive  a  man 
of  the  desire  to  earn  his  daily  bread. 

However,  since  the  world  we  live  in  is  a  seeing  world  made  by 
seeing  people,  for  seeing  people,  everything  possible  should  be 
done  to  make  the  blind  person  a  part  of  this  great  world  of 
sight  rather  than  force  him  by  segregation  to  become  a  member 
of  the  small  world  of  touch,  the  size  of  which  is  the  reach  of  a 
blind  man's  arm. 

As  a  result  of  the  realization  and  understanding  by  the 
community  of  these  proper  concepts  concerning  the  blind  the 
Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and  Work  with  the  Blind  was 
organized.  It  was  established  as  an  official  agency  mandated 
by  law  to  help  bring  into  being  a  better  world  for  the  visually 
handicapped  people  of  the  territory,  through  individual  under- 
standing, individual  opportunities,  and  a  definite  and  sincere 
attempt  to  include  them  in  the  daily  contacts  with  the  seeing 
world.  It  was  this  progressive  community's  desire  to  approach 
this  problem  from  a  scientific  point  of  view — rather  than  from 
the  emotional,  protective,  and  even  non-progressive  attitude 
of  the  past. 

With  such  a  task  confronting  it,  in  1935  the  newly  appointed 
official  Committee  of  the.  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and 
Work  with  Blind  was  aware  that  in  the  past  valuable  begin- 
nings had  been  made  in  efforts  to  help  these  groups,  and  that 
its  duty  was  to  develop  and  push  forward  these  beginnings. 

One  of  its  first  duties  was  to  develop  an  accurate  registry  of 
blind  persons  which  has  grown  with  intensive  work  from  140 
known  blind  in  1935  to  409  known  blind  in  November,  1940. 
This  .percentage  of  blind  to  the  total  population  is  lower  than 
mainland  statistics. 

At  the  same  time  the  Advisory  Committee  presented  to  the 
Territorial  Medical  Association,  for  its  approval  and  use  in  the 
Territory,  the  definition  of  blindness  as  given  by  the  American 
Medical  Association.  This  definition  has  since  been  incor- 
porated in  the  present  Territorial  Social  Security  Act  as  well  as 
in  Federal  Social  Security  Act. 

To  many,  blindness  means  totally  without  sight.  However, 
the  territorial  definition  of  blindness  is  four-fold: 

(1)  Educational — a  person  to  whom  education  through  ink- 
print  is  impossible  and  must,  therefore,  depend  upon  raised  type  for 
his  education. 

(2)  Economic — a  person  who  is  forced  to  find  a  position  in 
the  economic  world  that  does  not  require  the  use  of  sight. 
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(  \  )  Soci.il  .1  poison  who  c.innol  perform  (he  ordinary  duties 
ol  ihe  eili/ens  in  llie  coninuinily  such  <is  votinj;  (without  assist- 
aiu  e )  . 

(4)      Medical     this  definition  includes  five  dej^rces. 

A.  Total  blindness. 

B.  l.i^ht  perception  only. 

C'.    Perception  of  form  or  motion  at  distance  not  more  than 
J  feet. 

D.  1  raveling  sight. 

E.  Ability  to  count  fingers  at  a  distance  of  3  feet. 

Yet,  in  general  they  are  classified  alike  as  victims  of  blindness. 

With  the  definition  of  blindness  approved,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  director  make  a  study  of  the 
causes  of  blindness  in  the  territory  in  order  that  a  scientific 
approach  might  be  made  to  its  prevention.  In  order  to  do  this 
it  was  necessary  to  have  every  known  blind  person  examined 
by  an  ophthalmologist.  That  this  might  be  accomplished, 
the  Honolulu  Chamber  of  Commerce  donated  a  fund  of  $2,000 
to  be  used  in  making  this  study. 

The  studies  that  were  made  from  time  to  time  in  order  to 
keep  the  records  up  to  date  constantly  pointed  to  the  need  of 
a  scientific  interpretation  of  the  material  which  was  on  hand. 
This  objective  was  accomplished  when  in  1940  the  American 
Medical  Association  accepted  for  publication  in  the  "Archives 
of  Opthalmology,"  a  paper  submitted  on  the  "Causes  of  Blind- 
ness in  Hawaii"  based  on  the  1939  Registry  of  379  blind  per- 
sons living  in  the  territory.  This  research  work  was  carried 
on  by  the  director  of  Sight  Conservation  and  Work  with  the 
Blind  in  collaboration  with  the  ophthalmologist  John  W. 
Holmes,  M.D.i^ 

Unlike  other  pieces  of  research  this  one  ended  not  in  cold 
facts  concerning  this  group,  but  in  restoration  of  sight  for  many 
persons. 

Witness  Mrs.  H   who  in  her  blind  loneliness  sought 

the  comfort  of  a  Kahuna — comfort  perhaps  she  received,  but 
not  her  desire, — sight. 

Then  came  the  patient  interpretations  of  what  eye  surgery 
would  do,  then  the  operation,  then  sight. 

Even  now,  several  years  later  she  strays  over  to  the  little 
school  house  in  her  neighborhood  and  tells  the  fascinated 
children  how  lonely  was  darkness  and  how  lovely  is  sight. 

Then  there  is  Mrs.  M   who  for  forty  years  had  been 

unable  to  see.  It  was  difficult  at  first  for  her  to  replace  touch 
by  sight  after  her  successful  eye  operation.  Long  had  she  been 
accustomed  to  recognizing  her  nephews,  and  great-grandchildren 
by  the  touch  of  her  hand  on  their  curly  heads  or  by  the  tread  of 
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their  heavy  boots.  It  was  even  necessary  for  her  to  shut  her 
eyes  and  use  her  hands  and  ears  at  first;  but  the  re-education 
was  a  joyous  process  which  inspired  the  whole  community. 

And  this  composite  picture  of  supreme  delight  of  those  who 
have  in  the  past  lived  in  the  world  of  touch  merging  into  a 

world  of  sight.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  K  verging  on  the  twilight 

of  life  suddenly  thrust  into  the  brilliancy  of  sight.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  their  taxi  fare  was  more  than  double — since,  after 
successful  eye  surgery,  on  their  way  home  from  the  Hospital, 
had  they  not  stopped  along  the  way  to  marvel  at  the  dazzling 
whiteness  of  Mauna  Loa  against  the  hushed  blue  of  the  sky. 
Content  were  they  at  first  to  be  alone  with  nature  at  their  new 
discovery,  yet  further  wonders  awaited  them  when  they  reached 
home — the  recognition  of  beloved  faces,  places,  long  familiar 
to  the  hand  and  now  made  familiar  to  the  eye. 

The  Work  Shop  for  the  Blind  begged  the  attention  of  the 
newly  formed  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and  Work  with  the 
Blind — although  closed  for  sometime  previously,  it  was  im- 
mediately reopened  and  the  several  trained  blind  men  returned 
to  work.  At  the  same  time  a  study  was  made  to  see  if  the 
Shop  was  meeting  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  .  As  a  result 
of  this  study  the  shop  was  re-organized  so  that  the  men  would 
consider  the  work  that  they  were  doing  as  active  productivity 
rather  than  subsidized  work.  The  shop  was  placed  on  the  basis 
of  a  business  industry  with  definite  standards  for  the  employment 
of  personnel  and  with  a  definite  wage  scale,  as  well  as  standard- 
ization of  products. 

When  the  shop  was  completely  re-organized  and  the  retrain- 
ing of  men  accomplished,  the  problem  of  sales  of  products  was 
given  attention.  The  members  of  the  various  county  Advisory 
Committees  and  Lions  Clubs  informed  all  business  houses 
that  the  products  of  the  shop  were  standard  and  priced  according 
to  prevailing  quotations  and  that  sufficient  stock  would  always 
be  on  hand  to  fulfill  orders. 

That  there  is  a  place  in  the  community  for  such  a  shop  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  it  has  never  been  closed  during  the  past 
five  years;  that  a  total  of  26  men  have  been  employed  for  vary- 
ing lengths  of  time;  with  a  total  payroll  for  this  period  amount- 
ing to  $22,375.78.  There  has  been  a  production  of  7,193 
dozen  brooms,  1,425  dozen  mops,  309  chairs  caned;  67  pianos 
tuned.  New  industries  have  been  started — that  of  the  making 
of  rubber  mats  and  of  cocoanut-fibre  mats. 

None  of  the  men  employed  in  the  shop  are  on  relief  though 
practically  all  of  them  had  previously  received  relief  assistance. 
This  fact  shows  that  Society  is  the  gainer  in  terms  of  cold 
economy,  not  to  mention  consideration  of  the  happiness  and 
satisfaction  which  the  blind  have  found  in  their  ability  to  become 
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Chair  Caning — Territorial  Shop  for  Adult  Blind 


Broom  Winding — Territorial  Shop  for  Adult  Blind 
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self-supporting  citizens.     That  the  Shop  standard  is  equal  to 
those  of  the  mainland  is  borne  out  by  the  statement,  made  by 
the  recent  survey  of  Honolulu  Welfare  agencies,  August,  1940:^'* 
"SHOP  FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND: 

This  shop  is  at  present  employing  14  adult  blind  people  in  the 
manufacturing  of  brooms,  mops,  and  mats  and  the  caning  of  chairs. 
The  management  is  experimenting  with  the  manufacturing  of  other 
articles,  but  to  date  the  major  items  produced  are  those  listed  above. 

Employees  are  paid  a  daily  rate  which  is  related  to  their  pro- 
duction and  ranges  from  50  cents  to  $2.25  a  day.  Every  effort 
possible  seems  to  be  exercised  in  placing  shop  employees  in  other 
employment  when  the  same  is  available;  thus  the  shop  serves  as  a 
channel  for  training,  rehabilitation,  and  wage  earning.  None  of  the 
employees  receive  relief  or  aid  to  the  blind.  There  is  evidence  of 
turnover  in  the  shop  employees,  which  is  to  be  desired.  The  years 
in  service  of  each  employee  as  of  June  1  939  ranged  from  one  to 
thirteen  years. 

The  Legislature  in  its  biennium  appropriation  to  the  Division 
set  aside  $5,500.00  to  subsidize  the  work  shop.  For  the  two  year 
period  ending  June  30,  1  939,  only  $2,033.34  of  this  sum  was 
needed,  the  shop  being  8  2.99  per  cent  self-supporting.  Recent 
changes  made  by  the  Division  in  the  management  of  the  shop  and 
in  record  keeping  procedures  probably  will  decrease  the  amount  of 
subsidy  needed  in  the  future  and  very  likely  make  the  shop  entirely 
self-supporting.  This  is  a  very  good  record  in  comparison  with 
many  mainland  shops." 

In  order  to  bring  the  work  of  this  group  to  the  attention  of 
the  people  in  the  territory  the  shop  has  exhibited  its  various 
activities  on  each  of  the  outside  islands  once  during  this  period 
and  at  three  Product  Shows  held  in  Honolulu.  In  1937,  the 
booth  which  was  set  up  by  the  Territorial  Shop  for  the  Adult 
Blind  was  awarded  the  grand  prize.  The  points  of  judging 
were  based  on  "beauty,  originality,  appearance,  and  sales  ability 
of  attendant,  interest  aroused  by  exhibit  as  indicated  by  visitors, 
compatibility  with  objectives  and  motif  of  show  and  adaptibility 
of  exhibit  to  product."  The  shop  total  was  555  points  out  of 
the  possible  700. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  shop  should  always  remain 
small  due  to  the  number  of  men  to  be  employed  and  due  to 
the  sales  problems  it  was  necessary  for  the  Bureau  of  Sight  Con- 
servation and  Work  with  the  Blind  to  seek  new  avenues  wherein 
a  blind  individual  might  find  satisfaction  in  his  work  life. 

The  vending  stand  presented  the  every  idea  for  which  the 
Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and  Work  with  the  Blind  was 
searching  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Lions,  six  have  been 
established.  Such  stands  were  financial  successes  as  soon  as 
established,  at  least,  to  the  six  persons  who  were  operating  them. 

"  Confidential  Agency  Report — Division  of  Sight  Conservation  and  Work 
with  the  Blind — Prepared  as  part  of  the  Honolulu  Welfare  Survey  con- 
ducted by  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.  Under  auspices  of  the 
Honolulu  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  United  Welfare  Fund. 
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Yd  the  salislaclion  of  taking  his  place  again  in  the  work-a-day 
world  meant  even  more  to  the  sightless  merchant  than  the 
financial  success,  at  least,  that  is  what  Mr.  F  thinks. 

"You  lie  like  hell!  these  men  are  not  blind!  they  walk;  they 

laugh,  they  talk — ."     Said  Mr.  F   as  he  listened  to  the 

gaiety  of  the  unknown  workers  intermingled  with  the  clatter 
of  the  machines  at  the  work  shop  for  the  blind. 

On  the  way  home — he  murmured  to  himself  "they  walk; 
they  laugh;  they  talk!" — As  he  stumbled  out  of  the  car — he 
said  to  the  worker  "I'd  like  to  try — maybe  some  time — ." 

Somehow  the  worker's  car  sang  as  she  drove  away.    For  ever 

since  Mr.  F  ,  in  desperation,  tried  to  end  it  all  and  succeeded 

only  in  giving  himself  utter  darkness  in  which  to  live  each 
attempt  she  made  to  help  him  had  seemed  so  hopeless.  He  re- 
fused to  get  out  of  the  car  to  go  to  the  doctor's  office;  he  had  re- 
fused to  talk  to  people.  Daily  the  worker  had  seen  him  sinking 
deeper  into  the  darkness  which  surrounded  him.  Then  the 
shop — -. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  the  work  that  counted  so  much,  at  first, 
as  hearing  the  confident  footsteps  of  those  who  also  lived  in 
darkness  that  made  him  again  desire  to  live  and  care  for  his 
family. 

The  financial  assistance  which  had  been  given  to  the  family 
after  his  disaster  was  gradually  decreased  at  his  request  as  he 
gained  in  confidence  and  self-respect. 

Out  of  the  blue  one  day  he  laughingly  said,  "What  about 
the  Vending  Stands?  Do  you  think  I  could  manage  one?"  To 
the  worker's  "Yes,"  he  again  became  hesitant  and  decided  he 
must  have  a  seeing  nephew  at  this  side  if  he  attempted  a  stand. 
Together  the  Worker  and  he  developed  a  plan  whereby  he 
would  be  self-reliant. 

It  was  a  happy  day  for  him  when  the  Lions  Club  put  up 
his  stand  in  a  public  building.  Here  he  was  in  the  busiest  hum 
of  life  not  only  in  it  but  a  part  of  it. 

What  fun  the  training  period  was — he  the  salesman,  the 
Worker,  the  customer.  Now  they  laughed  over  mistakes  and 
went  through  their  variety  of  acts,  time  after  time,  until  per- 
fection reigned. 

Now  he  no  longer  murmurs  "They  walk;  they  laugh;  they 
talk;"  instead  he  says  "$120.00  a  month — Independence,  Se- 
curity, Christmas  Savings, — a  real  father  to  a  real  family." 

At  each  of  the  other  five  vending  stands  is  a  useful  blind 
citizen  who  has  found  his  place  in  the  seeing  world,  and  is 
eager  to  serve  each  passer-by  who  pauses  to  purchase. 

The  financial  independence  and  security  of  these  fiive  men 
was  made  possible  by  the  Federal  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  272 
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Vending  Stand — County  Building,  Lihue  Kauai 


Vending  Stand — Honolulu  Post  Office 


and  the  Territorial  Act  208,^"'  which  permit  only  blind  persons 
to  operate  vending  stands  in  Federal  or  Territorial  buildings. 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  vending  stands  have 
been  a  financial  success: 


Date  of  Opening  Net  Profit 

Post  Office,  Aug.,  1938— Nov.  1,  1940    -    -  -  $2,830.36 

*Terr.  Bldg.,  Jan.  1,  1940 — Dec.  14,  1940    -  -  985.42 

*City  Hall,  Mar.  13  1939— Sept.  30,  1940    -  -  1,176.66 

Police  Station,  May  18,  1940 — Oct.  31,  1940  -  474.64 

*Tax  Office,  March,  1940    

Palace,  1939  Legislative  Session    -     -     -     -  -  312.16 


Turned  over  to  operator. 


^°  Appendix  VI. 
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To  quote  the  recent  survey  on  Vending  Stands:^*' 
•■vi;ni3Inc;  s  i  ands: 

The  Division  lias  been  very  alert  in  developing  vending  stands 
in  public  buildings.  At  the  present  lime  five  such  stands  are  in 
operation,  one  now  being  owned  by  the  operator.  Each  of  the  other 
four  stands  provide  the  operators  with  a  living  wage  and  is,  in  addi- 
tion, building  a  surplus  under  the  Division's  guidance  and  super 
vision  so  that  the  operators  will  be  able  eventually  to  take  complete 
ownership  of  their  stands.  The  attitude  of  the  Division  toward 
these  operators  is  a  healthy  one  which  encourages  independence  and 
self-support  in  the  operators.  Careful  records  are  kept  of  each  stand 
so  that  the  operator  knows  at  all  times  the  financial  status  of  his 
business.  Contrary  to  mainland  practices  the  Division  does  not 
plan  to  retain  a  financial  interest  in  the  stands  after  it  is  evident 
that  the  operator  is  capable  of  operating  the  enterprise  by  himself 
on  a  sound  business  basis.  Considering  the  kind  of  supervision  and 
follow-up  car^  given  by  the  Division,  and  the  fact  that  the  Division 
is  a  governmental  agency,  this  policy  seems  sound." 

The  Works  Progress  Administration  contributed  much  to 
the  rehabilitation  program  which  was  developed  to  make  blind 
persons  independent.  Project  No.  500  includes  the  braille  sec- 
tion. The  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and  Work  with  the 
Blind  has  trained  blind  persons,  with  the  assistance  of  seeing 
readers,  to  transcribe  ink-print  material  into  braille  for  blind 
students  who  attend  "seeing"  high  schools  or  colleges. 

Volunteer  workers  who  were  already  certified  braille  trans- 
cribers under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau,  trained  these  blind 
people  to  become  certified  Braille  transcribers.  This  was  no 
easy  task.  Before  the  blind  persons  were  eligible  to  be  placed 
on  the  project  they  had  to  pass  a  test  and  receive  a  transcriber's 
certificate  from  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Eight  blind  persons  were  trained  for  this  project  and  have 
earned  their  living  at  this  project  during  the  past  five  years.  At 
the  present  time,  there  are  five  blind  persons  employed — two 
as  proof-readers,  two  as  transcribers,  and  one  is  the  Librarian 
for  the  Braille  Room  of  the  Library  of  Hawaii.  He  is  paid  by 
Works  Progress  Administration  and  by  special  funds  from  the 
Library  of  Hawaii.  Some  of  the  books  transcribed  into  Braille 
by  these  blind  persons  are: 

1.  Science  in  our  World  of  Progress — Hunter. 

2.  Business  English  Projects — Samuels. 

3.  Education  in  the  United  States — Knight. 

4.  Keeping  a  Sound  Mind — Morgan. 

5.  Man  and  the  Nature  of  His  Physical  Universe — Power. 

6.  Hundred  Years  in  Hawaii — Pratt. 


Confidential  Agency  Report — Division  of  Sight  Conservation  and  Work 
with  the  Blind — prepared  as  part  of  the  Honolulu  Welfare  Survey  con- 
ducted by  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.  Under  auspices  of  the 
Honolulu  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  United  Welfare  Fund. 
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Blind  Librarian  al  Work  -  -  I .  ihrarv  of  Hawaii.  Honolulu 


Talking  Book  Machine  for  Adult  Blind 
Given  by  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 


7.  An  Island  is  Born — Stearns. 

8.  Animals  in  Hawaii — Tinker. 

9.  Birds  we  see  in  Hawaii — ^Tong. 

10.  Hawaiian  Folk  Tales — Thrum. 

11.  In  the  Land  of  the  Papaia — ^Kelly. 

These  and  many  other  books,  magazines  and  maps,  as  well 
as  the  Talking  Book  records  are  in  the  Braille  Room  of  the 
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Works  Progress  Administration — Braille  Transcribing  Section 
Two  Transcribers,  One  Proofreader 


Library  of  Hawaii.  This  room  was  provided  at  the  request 
of  the  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  in  1936. 

In  addition  to  the  Braille  books  and  magazines,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  there  are  on  loan  in  the  Territory  fifty  Talking  Book 
Machines.  These  machines  are  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Sight 
Conservation  and  Work  with  the  Blind  for  distribution  and 
care  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Book  records  for  use  with  these  machines  are  given  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  the  Braille  Libraries  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  for  the  use  of  persons  who  do  not  read 
Braille  and  they  are  loaned  by  the  Library  of  Hawaii  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  book. 

Recognizing  that  all  the  blind  people  of  Hawaii  are  not  in- 
terested in  or  educated  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  reading  material 
given  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Bureau  of  Sight  Conserva- 
tion, through  private  donations  and  through  the  volunteer 
efforts  of  Rev.  Henry  Judd,  has  had  fifty-seven  records  of  ex- 
cerpts of  the  Bible  transcribed  into  Hawaiian  for  use  on  those 
machines. 

The  Chinese  University  Women's  Club  collected  and  donated 
to  the  Library  of  Hawaii  records  of  plays  and  stories  in  Chinese. 

During  this  five-year  period  a  total  of  1154  Braille  books 
and  27,915  Talking  Book  records  have  been  lent  to  blind 
persons. 

The  Braille  Room  is  used  also  as  a  meeting  place  for  the 
Oahu  Association  of  the  Adult  Blind.  This  association  was 
organized  in  1926  by  a  few  blind  men  who  were  attending  the 
territorial  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind.  It  has  grown  in  the 
past  five  years  from  a  desultory  association  with  irregular  meet- 
ings, and  membership  of  not  more  than  a  dozen,  to  a  member- 
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Blind  Orchestra — Adult  Blind  Association 


Meeting  of  Oahu  Association  of  Adult  Blind 


ship  of  seventy.  They  hold  regular  monthly  meetings  and 
have  elected  blind  officers.  The  Association  motto,  "To  help 
the  blind  to  help  themselves"  is  self-explanatory  and  is  the 
nucleus  of  its  endeavors. 

During  the  past  two  years,  they  produced  a  Spring  Musical 
Concert  which  was  well  attended  and  which  produced  a  revenue 
for  the  use  of  the  Association. 
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Christmas  Party — Adult  Blind 


The  Association  has  developed  an  orchestra  which  has  become 
recognized  as  worth  while  and  has  had  requests  to  play  at  both 
public  and  private  gatherings. 

The  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and  Work  with  the  Blind 
sponsors  and  works  closely  with  the  Association.  It  is  useful 
in  bringing  blind  people  together  so  that  they  may  better  under- 
stand their  own  needs. 

In  addition  to  the  rehabilitation  projects  which  have  been 
discussed,  various  individual  programs  have  been  completed, 
such  as  the  placement  of  blind  men  on  plantations,  and  in 
pineapple  factories.  Classes  have  been  formed  for  interested 
groups. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  Bureau's  activities  a  three  week 
training  school  was  instituted  with  only  men  in  attendance. 
They  were  taught  various  crafts  which  they  could  carry  on  at 
home.  The  second  year  a  lauhala  class  was  held  for  women 
in  which  the  students  became  proficient.  Two  blind  sisters 
made  and  sold  a  9  x  12  lauhala  rug.  During  the  past  two  years 
a  home-making  class  for  blind  women,  which  includes  cooking 


Blind  Women's  Lauhala  Class 
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Blind  Handcraft  Workers — Kauai  County  Fair 


Home  Making  Class — Adult  Blind  Women — Y.W.C.A.,  Honolulu 


and  sewing,  has  been  held  at  the  Y.W.C.A.  with  a  teacher  in 
charge  from  the  Vocational  Service  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

All  the  handicraft  projects  carried  on  in  the  homes  such  as 
the  making  of  dish  towels,  hula  skirts,  dust-cloths,  coconut- 
fibre  mats,  crocheted  articles,  and  leather  work  were  arranged 
for  through  the  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and  Work  with 
the  Blind.  Each  person  was  paid  for  his  work  at  the  time  he 
delivered  the  finished  goods.  Thus  many  persons  who  were 
unable  to  work  in  industry  or  in  the  Shop  due  to  ill  health, 
age,  or  other  difficulties,  were  able  to  make  a  small  amount  of 
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White  Canes  used  by  Blind — Honolulu 


money  in  their  homes.  This  project  has  been  especially  suc- 
cessful on  the  other  islands. 

One  great  factor  in  the  gaining  of  independence  by  the  blind 
was  the  adoption  of  an  ordinance  by  each  County,  which  gives 
the  right  of  way  in  all  traffic  to  blind  persons  holding  a  white 
cane  and  blowing  a  whistle.  This  law  is  known  as  "The 
White  Cane  Law.''^"^ 

Early  in  its  beginnings  the  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and 
Work  with  the  Blind  realized  that  the  complexity  of  the  pro- 
gram of  individual  work  with  these  people  would  mean  a  large 
staff.  It  also  realized  that  public  funds  would  not  be  available 
for  such  a  staff.  Therefore,  rather  than  see  its  proposed  pro- 
gram not  carried  out  it  turned  to  the  community  for  Volunteer 
helpers.  A  plan  was  developed  whereby  an  institute  was  given 
each  fall  by  the  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and  Work  with 
the  Blind  for  the  training  of  volunteers.  Many  have  been  in- 
terested in  the  work,  but  few  have  measured  up  to  the  standards 
which  the  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and  Work  with  the 
Blind  have  maintained  for  volunteer  service.  Accepted  volun- 
teers have  geographic  districts  in  which  they  visit  all  blind  regu- 
larly, take  charge  of  delivery  of  handicraft  materials  for  home 
workers,  and  work  out  the  transportation  problems  of  the 
people  in  their  district.  The  volunteer  refers  all  special  prob- 
lems to  the  trained  workers  of  the  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation 
and  Work  with  the  Blind.    The  work  which  the  volunteers 


Appendix  VII. 
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carry  on  is  incorporated  in  the  individual  case  records  kept  on 
all  blind  persons. 

To  quote  from  the  Confidential  Report  of  August  1940: 

"An  outstanding  feature  of  the  Division's  work  is  the  degree 
to  which  it  has  been  able  to  coordinate  volunteer  and  official  work 
in  this  field  to  the  end  of  better  services  to  those  in  need  and  a  sound 
preventative  program. 

"The  Division  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  degree  to  which 
volunteers  may  be  used  constructively  in  a  tax-supported  program 
and  the  values  of  such  participation  in  terms  of  general  public  sup- 
port of  a  tax  finance  program." 

The  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and  Work  with  the  Blind 
has  just  completed  its  first  five  years  of  work  in  behalf  of  the 
blind  of  Hawaii  and  has  for  its  goal  for  the  next  five  years  the 
hope  that  its  activities  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  will  elim- 
inate the  necessity  of  any  enlargement  of  the  present  program 
for  the  blind. 

This  program  was  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  for  a  working  program,  and  approval  by 
the  Governor  in  April,  1936.  That  the  plan  has  been  satis- 
factorily completed  is  shown  in  the  following  statement  taken 
from  the  same  report  as  the  foregoing  quotation. 

"It  is  unusual  to  find  such  a  comprehensive  program  under 
public  auspices  and,  in  fact,  few  privately  supported  agencies  in  the 
country  can  compare  with  this  division  in  terms  of  coverage  and 
a  sound,  progressive  social  service  program." 

Sight  Conservation  and  Prevention  of  Blindness 

Helen  Keller  showed  the  great  necessity  for  Sight  Conserva- 
tion when  she  said: 

"Of  course,  better  work  is  going  forward  all  over  the  country 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  darkness,  but  however  merry  our  blind 
children,  however  brave  and  self-reliant  our  blind  men  and  women, 
even  if  the  utmost  dreams  of  education  for  the  sightless  be  realized, 
the  dark  is  still  the  dark  and  blindness  still  the  greatest  of  human 
tragedies." 

And  she  went  on  to  say, — 

"If  one-tenth  of  the  money  we  now  spend  to  support  unneces- 
sary blindness  were  spent  to  prevent  it,  society  would  be  the  gainer 
in  terms  of  cold  economy  not  to  mention  consideration  of  happi- 
ness and  humanity. 

"Someone  has  said  that  no  one  can  hear  that  two-thirds  of  all 
blindness  is  preventable  without  experiencing  some  sort  of  emotion 
— either  it  takes  the  form  of  astonishment  that  so  little  is  being 
done  about  it,  or  it  may  assume  the  opposite  extreme  of  a  burning 
indignation  or  divine  pity  inspiring  action — action  which  is  vigor- 
ous, persistent  and  effectual. 

"Perhaps  the  reason  why  there  is  more  of  astonishment  and  less 
of  burning  zeal  in  the  world  is  because  blindness  with  all  its  fearful 
implications  is  not  borne  in  our  consciousness  very  often." 
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Miss  Audrey  M.  1  laydcn  lor  many  years  the  outstanding 
worker  in  the  field  of  sight  conservation  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
in  one  of  l:ier  addresses  said: 

"One  evening  several  years  ago  on  a  visit  made  lo  the  School 
for  the  Blind  I  suddenly  heard  strains  of  the  most  beautiful  in- 
strumental music  coming  from  the  auditorium.  1  went  down  the 
path  and  into  the  building  to  see  who  it  was  that  was  playing.  I 
opened  the  auditorium  door  only  to  be  met  by  blank  darkness — but 
as  my  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  dark  I  saw  several  boys  in  the 
front  of  the  room  with  their  instruments.  My  first  impulse  was  to 
turn  on  the  lights.  Then  I  realized  with  a  sinking  of  the  heart 
that  it  was  too  late  to  turn  on  the  light  for  those  boys.  In  that 
moment,  as  I  experienced  the  dreadful  loneliness  of  the  dark,  I 
thought  that  no  work  could  be  too  hard,  no  detail  too  tedious,  no 
effort  too  great,  if,  as  a  result,  we  could  head  off  this  fearful  calamity 
for  the  children  of  our  state. 

"Experiences  like  this  fill  us  with  a  zeal  and  make  us  feel  that 
there  is  not  a  minute  to  be  lost  in  translating  our  impulse  into  ac- 
tion, since  time  lost  will  be  sight  los!^  for  some  one." 

Spurred  on  by  these  vibrant  illustrations  of  what  must  be 
done  in  Hawaii  for  sight  conservation  the  newly  formed  Bureau 
of  Sight  Conservation  and  Work  with  the  Blind  presented  a 
definite  program  for  prevention  of  blindness  in  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Governor.  However,  a  good  basis  for  this  program 
had  already  been  started  when  in  June,  1932,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  brought  to  Hawaii,  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway, 
Associate  Director  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  to  give  instruction  in  the  vision  testing  of  pre- 
school children. 

Though  they  asked  for  assistance  in  dealing  with  the  pre- 
school child,  Mrs.  Hathaway  made  other  definite  recommenda- 
tions. The  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and  Work  with  the 
Blind  has  included  in  the  five  years  of  its  work  every  recom- 
mendation concerning  this  work  which  was  listed  in  her  official 
report,  as  follows 

(1)  "The  problem  of  eye  health  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
is  complicated  because  of  the  many  races  represented,  and  their  vari- 
ous traditions  and  prejudices.  It  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  population  is  chieflv  rural  and  that  distances  between  islands 
make  it  difficult  for  the  inhabitants  of  rural  communities  to  take 
advantage  of  urban  facilities  offered.  The  lack  of  eye  clinics,  even 
in  cities,  makes  the  treatment  of  eye  diseases  and  the  correction  of 
refractive  errors  exceedingly  difficult.  The  prevalence  of  acute  con- 
junctivities,  strabismus  and  myopia,  and  the  lesser  incidence  of  other 
eye  difficulties,  made  medical  eye  attention  imperative. 

"It  is  recommended  that  ophthalmological  care  be  made  available 
through : 

1.    Establishment  of  eye  clinics  in  general  hospitals. 


"The  Eyes  of  the  Children  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii."  A  Summary 
to  Dr.  Trotter,  President  of  the  Board  of  Health,  193  2. 
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2.  Establishment  of  well  staffed  ambulatory  clinics  for  rural 
communities. 

"It  is  further  recommended  that: 

3.  Concerted  effort  be  made  to  discover  the  sources  of  commu- 
nicable eye  diseases  and  to  eliminate  them. 

4.  Preliminary  eye  tests  be  given  for  pre-school  children  and 
school  pupils  as  a  rough  screening  to  discover  those  who 
need  ophthalmological  care. 

5.  The  teaching  of  eye  hygiene  be  included  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  well  regulated  health  program. 

6.  Adequate  illumination  without  glare  be  provided  for  all 
pupils  at  school,  and  that  they  be  encouraged  to  try  for 
like  conditions  in  the  home. 

7.  Sight-saving  classes  be  established  for  the  education  of  par- 
tially seeing  pupils  in  elementary  and  junior  high  schools 
and  arrangements  for  pupil  readers  for  such  students  be 
made  in  the  high  schools." 

Inasmuch  as  a  Sight  Conservation  or  Prevention  of  BHndness 
program  includes  all  persons  living  in  a  community  with  the 
exception  of  the  bhnd,  the  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and 
Work  wtih  the  Blind  began  its  work  where  it  would  reach  the 
largest  number  of  people.  Naturally  this  was  in  the  schools. 
The  program  touched  not  only  the  public  schools,  but  the  pri- 
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vatc,  parochial,  and  kindergarten  as  well,  llius  approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the  islands  became  the  control 
unit  for  the  Sight  Conservation  program. 

lIxHigh  the  Advisory  Committee  had  definite  plans  for  the 
intensive  vision  testing  program  in  the  schools,  in  1935,  it  did 
not  become  a  reality  due  to  the  many  steps  encountered  along 
the  way  until  the  fall  of  1938.  From  1935  to  1937  the 
ground  work  for  such  a  program  was  carried  on  by  giving  illus- 
trated talks  concerning  the  eyes  to  all  students  in  the  territory. 
Another  year  a  puppet  show  stressing  the  main  rules  of  ocular 
hygiene  was  given  to  all  students,  thus  focusing  their  attention 
on  the  value  of  their  eyes  and  the  need  to  take  care  of  them. 

While  the  interest  of  the  students  was  being  aroused,  meet- 
ings were  held;  with  faculties  in  every  school  in  the  territory, 
where  the  various  types  of  eye  diseases,  the  visual  defects  com- 
mon to  school  children,  and  the  consideration  which  teachers 
must  assume  in  conserving  the  sight  of  children  with  defective 
vision  in  the  classroom  were  under  discussion. 

Illustrated  talks  were  given  on  the  subject  of  proper  illumina- 
tion of  class  rooms,  and  the  proper  seating  arrangement  in  order 
that  the  students  should  receive  the  most  benefit  from  the  natural 
light. 

Recognized  credit  courses  on  community  eye  health  for  teach- 
ers, nurses,  social  workers  and  students  in  training  were  given 
by  the  director  at  least  once  each  year  at  the  University  of  Ha- 
waii. 

Lectures  were  given  to  parent-teacher  associations,  and  to 
service  organizations,  so  that  the  community  and  the  parents 
of  children  might  be  aware  of  the  problems  related  to  eye 
health. 

In  the  fall  of  1938  when  a  field  worker  from  the  Bureau  of 
Sight  Conservation  and  Work  with  the  Blind  was  placed  on 
each  island,  it  was  decided  that  there  was  a  sufficient  staff  to 
take  over  the  responsibility  of  the  vision  testing  program  in  the 
schools. 

Workers  in  the  field  of  sight  conservation  divide  the  school 
population  into  four  groups: 

1 .  Children  with  normal  eyesight. 

2.  Children  with  defective  vision  which  through  medical  care 
may  be  brought  up  to  normal  vision. 

3.  Children  with  such  defective  vision  that  education  in  the 
regular  classroom  can  not  be  considered.  Yet  the  vision 
is  not  sufficiently  defective  to  require  placement  in  a  school 
for  the  Blind. 

4.  Blind  Children. 

The  program  which  was  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Sight 
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Conservation  and  Work  with  the  Blind  for  these  groups  of  the 
total  school  population  of  Hawaii  was  as  follows: 

With  the  students  found  in  Group  I  the  field  workers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and  Work  with  the  Blind  used 
as  the  slogan  for  this  particular  group  "KEEP  WELL  EYES 
WELL."  This  part  of  the  work  was  developed  through  annual 
eye  examinations  of  all  school  children  in  the  territory  by  having 
the  worker  carry  on  a  demonstration  of  vision  testing  technique 
with  the  faculty  of  each  school,  and  remaining  in  the  school 
to  assist  the  teachers  in  this  yearly  testing. 

The  students  in  Group  II,  are  those  cases  who  were  retested 
by  the  worker  and  their  parents  advised  to  obtain  ophthalmo- 
logical  care. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  families  did  not  understand 
the  need  of  medical  follow-up,  or  were  unwilling  to  assume  the 
responsibility,  it  was  necessary  for  the  field  workers  to  visit 
the  families  to  interpret  the  needs  to  them.  If  during  her 
visiting  the  worker  found  that  the  family  was  in  straightened 
circumstances  and  would  need  help  in  paying  for  examination 
or  eye  glasses,  the  case  was  referred  to  Lions  Clubs,  American 
Legion  Auxiliary,  the  Mystic  Members  or  to  private  donors  for 
financial  assistance  for  medical  care.  The  Field  Worker  on  each 
island  carries  an  individual  case  load^^  of  Sight  Conservation 
and  Blind  cases  as  well  as  the  vision  testing  program  in  the 
schools. 

During  the  past  five  years  1526  needy  persons  on  Oahu  alone 
have  received  either  new  glasses,  lens,  or  repairs  amounting  to 
an  expenditure  of  $10,475.13. 

The  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and  Work  with  the  Blind 
had  only  $1,000  in  its  budget  in  1935,  1937  and  1939  for 
this  purpose. 

Private  donations  from  various  service  organizations,  private 
trusts"  and  individuals  who  were  able  to  reimburse  this  office 
later  made  up  the  other  $7,475,13. 

As  a  result  of  this  intensive  vision  testing  program,  the 
Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and  Work  with  the  Blind  found 
that  in  the  past  children  with  defective  vision  had  been  referred 
for  medical  care,  but  follow-up  had  never  been  completed,  as  in 
many  places  in  the  territory  there  were  no  eye  physicians.  Mrs. 
Hathaway  spoke  of  this  in  her  report. 

Since  1935  the  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and  Work 
with  the  Blind  has  established  annual  Eye  Clinics  on  Molokai; 
on  Lanai;  in  Lahaina  and  Hana  on  Maui;  in  Honokaa,  Kohala. 
North  Kona,  South  Kona  and  Pahala  on  Hawaii.^**    The  Lions 
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Clubs  have  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  these  clinics  by  pro- 
viding transportation  and  financial  aid  for  needy  cases.  The 
ophthalmologist  in  charge  gives  his  services  free.  The  clinics 
are  held  in  County  or  plantation  hospitals  or  in  Board  of 
Health  officers  or  community  centers.  Today  there  is  no  place 
in  the  territory  so  isolated  that  adequate  eye  medical  attention 
is  not  available. 

Each  County  also  has  assisted  in  having  an  eye  physician 
on  a  part-time  basis  appointed  on  the  staff  of  the  County 
Hospital. 

Records  of  all  children  with  defective  vision  together  with  the 
medical  recommendations  are  on  file  both  in  the  individual  school 
and  in  the  office  of  the  field  worker  of  the  Bureau  of  Sight  Con- 
servation and  Work  with  the  Blind  on  each  island.  These 
records  prove  the  adage — "A  new  service  means  an  increased 
service."  Witness  the  fact  that  in  the  report  of  vision  testing 
for  the  school  year  ending  June,  1936^^  685  cases  in  the  entire 
territory  with  visual  defects  had  been  referred,  and  489  had 
received  some  form  of  medical  follow-up. 

For  the  school  year  1938-39,  51,577  students  were  given 
vision  tests.  Of  this  number  2,237  were  referred  to  the  eye 
physician  and  written  recommendations  were  received  on  1,777^^ 
of  these  cases. 

The  second  year  this  program  was  much  better  organized  and 
its  value  had  become  recognized  by  the  schools  as  well  as  other 
social  and  health  agencies.  This  year,  June  1940,  of  2,914 
referred  for  medical  care  2,438  reports  were  filed.  No  city, 
county  or  state  on  the  mainland  can  show  any  program  which 
is  at  all  comparable  to  these  figures. 

Since  the  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and  Work  with  the 
Blind  has  been  active  in  the  field  of  Sight  Conservation  its  work- 
ers have  found  medically  blind  children  attending  public  school 
who  were  considered  either  dull  or  naughty  and  always  retarded. 

In  the  years  from  1914-1936,  56  students  had  been  enrolled 
in  the  Territorial  School  for  the  Blind.  During  the  past  five  years 
the  Bureau  has  referred  28  children  to  the  Territorial  School  for 
the  Blind.  Here  they  have  made  good  social  and  educational  ad- 
justments because  here  they  have  found  educational  tools — 
Braille  books,  Braille  typewriters,  maps  and  models  suited  to 
their  needs.  Here  they  have  adjusted  themselves  to  the  world 
of  touch. 

It  is  also  through  the  vision  testing  program  that  children 
with  visual  hanicaps  which  could  be  improved  by  eye  surgery, 
such  as  cataracts,  strabismus  and  ptosis,  were  discovered  and  re- 

Annual  Report  Territorial  Board  of  Health,  1936. 
Appendix  X. 
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Upper:  Vision  Testing  for  all  school  children 
Lower:  Eye  Muscle  Examination 
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Before  After 
Cross-Eye  Operation 

ceived  recommended  surgery,  financed  by  Federal  Social  Security 
funds  allocated  to  the  territorial  Board  of  Health. 

Hawaii  may  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  part  of 
the  United  States  which  has  incorporated  in  its  definition  of 
"Crippled  Child,"  children  with  visual  defects. This  was 
accomplished  only  by  continued  interpretation  to  the  Board  of 
Health  as  well  as  the  Legislature  and  to  the  community,  of  the 
real  difinition  of  a  "crippled  child"  as  meaning  something  more 
than  orthopedic  disability.  Since  the  fall  of  1937,  a  total  of 
144  eye  operations  have  been  performed  on  children  ranging  in 
age  from  one  to  twenty-one  years,  through  the  use  of  Social 
Security  funds. 

Another  result  of  this  controlled  program  of  vision  testing 
among  school  children  was  the  establishment  of  sight-saving 
classes.  Students  in  the  above  mentioned  Group  III  make  up  the 
enrollment.  It  was  found  necessary  to  organize  sight-saving 
classes  for  these  children  who  had  remaining,  a  sufficient  amount 
of  sight  to  attend  public  schools,  provided  the  school  program 
was  enlarged  to  include  classwork  which  would  provide  a  maxi- 
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Sight  Saving  Class 


mum  amount  of  education  and  at  the  same  time  minimize  their 
visual  handicaps. 

The  first  sight-saving  class  in  the  territory  was  established 
in  1934.  Six  additional  sight-saving  classes  have  been  estab- 
lished since  1935 — one  on  Hawaii,  one  on  Maui,  one  on  Kauai, 
and  three  new  classes  on  the  island  of  Oahu — making  a  total 
of  seven  such  classes  now  functioning  in  the  territory. 

It  is  often  said  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  dramatic  about 
sight-saving  work,  such  as  there  is  in  work  with  the  blind. 
Possibly  this  is  true  because  in  blindness  we  see  the  handicap 
and  approach  it  with  an  emotional  attitude,  while  in  a  preven- 
tion of  blindness  or  sight  conservation  program  success  depends 
on  the  things  that  never  happen. 

Sight  Conservation  not  dramatic?  Consider  Mary,  listed 
as  mentally  dull,  who  was  shoved  on  from  year  to  year  until  she 
was  in  the  7th  grade,  when  the  vision  test  was  given.  She  was 
classified  as  blind  and  recommended  for  medical  attention,  instead 
of  the  year-after-year  classification  of  "mentally  dull." 

Sight  Conservation  not  dramatic?  The  Lions  Club  paid 
for  the  necessary  examination  and  the  glasses  which  made  Mary 
a  normal  seeing  child  instead  of  one  submerged  in  near-sighted- 
ness. 

No  wonder  the  eyes  of  Mary's  teacher  clouded  with  unshed 
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tears  when  Mary  stood  close  to  her  and  whispered  "Why,  1  did 
not  know  that  you  could  see  the  leaves  on  the  trees.  Aren't 
they  beautiful 

Sight  Conservation   not  dramatic! — when  seven   year  old 

P  "blind" — whose    remaining    vision,    due    to  cataracts, 

permitted  him  to  distinguish  only  large  objects  and  for 
whom  an  operation  could  not  take  place  immediately,  proved 
so  anxious  to  see  that  he  came  to  school  one  day  with  "Tutu's" 
bifocal  glasses.  All  day  long  he  tried  vainly  to  use  them.  Since 
the  operation  he  is  happy  because  now  he  sees.  No  wonder  he 
is  developing  into  a  useful,  seeing  little  boy  instead  of  being 
a  charge  on  the  Territory,  classified  as  a  blind  person. 

During  the  development  of  sight-saving  classes  it  was  neces- 
sary to  bring  ttained  mainland  sight-saving  teachers  to  Hawaii. 
The  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and  Work  with  the  Blind 
knew  that  sight-saving  classes  would  not  be  developed  soundly 
under  this  plan.  Therefore,  in  1937,  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway 
returned  again  to  Hawaii  in  order  that  she  might  give  an  ac- 
credited training  course  for  sight-saving  teachers  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii  Summer  School.  Twenty  of  our  local  teachers  took 
this  course  and  as  a  result  all  classes  are  staffed  by  local  girls. 

In  the  recommendations  of  1932  suggestions  for  adequate 
lighting  and  proper  illumination  of  school  buildings  were  made. 

As  the  sight-saving  classes  were  developed  in  the  various  com- 
munities, principals,  teachers  and  parents  had  before  them  an 
actual  demonstration  of  a  properly  painted  and  lighted  school 
room  free  from  glare  through  the  use  of  window  shades. 

It  was  sufficient  in  the  beginning  for  these  children  with  low 
vision  to  have  these  privileges.  But  quickly  followed  the  rea- 
soning that  if  low  visioned  children  needed  these  physical  facili- 
ties, why  not  have  them  for  all  children  so  that  normal  vision 
might  be  conserved.  Through  the  continued  cooperation  with 
county  building  departments,  (one  member  of  each  County 
Advisory  Committee  being  from  this  department) ,  and  super- 
vising principals  building  standards  have  undergone  miraculous 
changes. 

The  direction  of  light,  location  of  windows,  adequate  num- 
ber of  windows,  proper  placing  of  windows  from  the  front  of 
the  room  to  the  back  have  been  recognized.  Few  schools  five 
years  ago  had  any  type  of  artificial  light.  If  any  was  used,  it 
usually  was  an  inadequate  central  light  fixture — usually  an 
uncovered  globe — which  did  not  even  shed  light  enough  to 
be  noticeable.  Now  all  new  buildings  are  wired  for  artificial 
lighting  which  usually  means,  in  the  regular  size  classrooms, 
six  semi-indirect  fixtures  carrying  three  to  five  hundred  watt 
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globes  on  the  dark  side  of  the  room  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  watt  globes  on  the  window  side  of  the  room. 

Wind  ow  shades,  which  were  almost  entirely  unknown,  are 
now  found  in  the  majority  of  the  schools.  Double  roller  cloth 
shades  are  the  approved  type  and  are  in  common  use  now  as  they 
perform  best  the  three  duties  of  shades — to  control  light,  to 
diffuse  light,  and  to  distribute  light  evenly. 

Every  school  has  become  conscious  of  the  amount  of  light 
which  is  necessary  in  order  that  a  child  may  carry  on  work 
without  eye  strain.  Practically  all  schools  own,  or  the  super- 
vising principal  has  for  use  of  the  schools  in  his  districts,  a 
"light  meter"  for  testing  the  amount  of  light.  Adequate  ap- 
propriations are  needed  in  order  that  all  schools  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  use  of  adequate  artificial  lights,  window  shades 
and  proper  painting  and  planning. 

When  it  is  realized  that  seeing  is  a  partnership  of  the  physical 
tool,  the  eye,  the  brain,  and  light,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  community  is  limited  to  medical  care  of  the  first  two  partners 
—the  eye  and  the  brain.  But  it  also  must  be  recognized  that 
light — the  third  partner — is  a  science,  and  that  this  partner, 
if  carefully  studied  can  be  made  100%  efficient.  The  recogni- 
tion and  practice  of  this  science  of  lighting  is  the  heavy  respon- 
sibility which  falls  directly  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people  in 
the  community.  They  must  be  urged  to  assume  this  respon- 
sibility by  participating  far  more  in  the  actual  drafting  of  the 
plans,  in  the  construction  of  both  old  and  new  buildings,  and 
in  seeing  that  adequate  light  is  provided  in  the  school  rooms 
where  children  spend  their  working  hours. 

The  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and  Work  with  the  Blind 
has  made  surveys  of  the  lighting  of  many  school  buildings  and 
has  given  special  lectures  in  every  school  in  the  Territory  on  the 
science  of  lighting  and  its  relation  to  eye  health. 

The  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and  Work  with  the  Blind 
is  constantly  bringing  before  the  public  two  other  factors  in 
the  prevention  of  blindness,  which  although  known  are  not 
considered  seriously  enough; — one,  the  dangers  of  accidents  to 
eye  sight  by  the  careless  use  of  fire  crackers;  the  other,  syphilis, 
the  greatest  common  cause  of  blindness  in  Hawaii. 

With  the  great  impetus  which  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  gave  to  community  thinking  by  its  "Stamp  out  Syphilis" 
campaign  it  has  become  common  knowledge  that  if  syphilis 
could  be  obliterated,  in  even  three  or  four  generations  blindness 
would  practically  become  unknown.  More  and  more  people 
are  becoming  sight-conservation  minded  through  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  information. 
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Only  with  the  cooperation  of  eye  physicians  in  using  the 
eye  examination  forms  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Sight  Conser- 
vation and  Work  with  the  Blind  are  the  workers  able  to  know 
the  cause  of  the  visual  defects  and  act  accordingly.  If  it  is  due 
to  a  syphilitic  condition,  then  the  worker  must  see  that  not  only 
the  individual,  with  an  apparent  visual  defect,  but  all  mem- 
bers of  his  immediate  family  be  given  adequate  blood  examina- 
tions to  prevent  any  further  inroads  on  the  health  of  the  family 
through  this  disease. 

Workers  of  the  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and  Work  with 
the  Blind  continually  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  community 
the  facts  concerning  the  importance  of  every  pregnant  woman 
having  a  blood  examination.  Even  if  such  an  examination  up 
to  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy  shows  a  syphilitic  condition, 
with  adequate  blood  treatment,  the  baby  will  be  born  with  no 
syphilitic  condition.  This  fact  must  be  brought  before  the  com- 
munity in  so  many  ways  and  so  many  times,  that  in  the  near 
future  the  members  of  the  community  itself  will  demand  that 
statutes  be  provided  making  it  necessary  that  all  pregnant  women 
have  such  an  examination  in  order  to  "Stamp  out  syphilis." 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  commonly  known  as  "Babies  Sore 
Eyes"  due  to  gonnorheal  infection  at  birth  has  not  developed  into 
a  case  of  blindness  during  the  last  thirteen  years  in  Hawaii.  This 
cause  which  used  to  take  such  a  heavy  toll  of  eyes  is  almost  non- 
existent due  to  the  use  of  silver  nitrate  drops  administered  to 
babies  at  birth.  Hawaii  does  not  have  a  law  but  a  Board  of 
Health  resolution  which  has  the  force  of  law^*  concerning  its  use. 

In  the  last  analysis  it  is  the  individual's  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect and  conserve  his  vision.  But  it  is  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Sight  Conservation  and  Work  with  the  Blind  to  carry  on  their 
activities  until  the  time  comes  that  each  individual  has  had  suffi- 
cient education  to  recognize  this  responsibility  as  his  own.  Thus, 
the  workers  of  the  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and  Work  with 
the  Blind  are  ever  on  alert  duty  to  point  out  the  dangers  which 
beset  good  vision  and  the  ways  in  which  these  dangers  may  be 
avoided. 

In  retrospect  it  would  appear  that  the  Bureau  of  Sight  Con- 
servation and  Work  with  the  Blind  has  in  its  first  five  years 
of  being  unearthed  many  previously  unknown  needs  of  the 
blind  in  the  fields  of  economic  and  social  adjustment,  and  have 
endeavored  to  meet  them  in  various  ways.  Its  program  has 
followed  closely  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Governor's 
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Advisory  Committee,  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  and  various  local  Surveys. 

In  the  five  years  of  constructive  work  with  the  blind  the 
Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and  Work  with  the  Blind  early 
found  that  the  greatest  problem  was  not  the  care  and  welfare 
of  the  blind  but  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Conservation 
of  Sight.  It  is  believed  that  the  program  as  devised  for  these 
fields  has  already  demonstrated  its  effectiveness. 
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APPENDIX  I 

Act  133 — Session  Laws  1917 

"Act  133.  Providing  for  the  Establishment  and  Main- 
tainance  of  a  school  for  the  training  and  instruc- 
TION OF  THE  Blind  and  Other  Defective  Children, 
Making  an  Appropriation  of  Thirty-Five  Thousand 
Dollars  ($35,000). 

"Section  1.  The  sum  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  is  here- 
by appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  expended  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  purpose  of  the 
construction  of  a  school  and  other  buildings  and  of  providing 
instruction,  maintenance,  transportation,  and  other  necessities 
arising  in  connection  with  the  training  and  instruction  of  the 
blind,  deaf,  dumb  and  other  defective  children  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  may  deem  proper." 

This  act  was  amended  in  1927  by  Act  77,  omitting  the 
world  "Children,"  making  it  read  "defective  persons" — thus 
making  it  possible  to  use  funds  of  this  school  for  the  deaf  and 
the  blind  of  any  age." 
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APPENDIX  II-A 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
DEAF  AND  BLIND 

The  following  reports  are  in  the  budgets  in  brief  of  the  school  from  the 
beginning  in  1917  to  1932: 

From  reports  of  Hawaiian  Islands,  Department  of  Public  Instruction: 
Establishment  and  Maintenance  School  for  Defectives. 
Act  133,  1917. 

Available  July  L  1917,  (Sec.  2,  Act  202)   $35,000.00 

Balance  Dec.  31,  1917    33,482.72 

(Appropriations  Jan.  1918  to  Dec.  1919) 

School  for  Defectives    $35,000.00 

Amount  drawn  12  months  to  Dec.  3  1,  1918  8,602.29 


Balance  Dec.  3  1,  1  928    $26,397.01 

(Appropriations  Jan.  1,  1  9  1 9  to  Dec.  3  1.  19  20) 

Amount  appropriated  (Act  29,  1920)    $  2,400.00 

Available  Jan.  1,  1920   $  2,400.00 

School  for  Physical  Defectives: 

Balance  Jan.  1,  1920    $31,411.35 

Drawn  12  months  to  Dec.  3  1,  1920    1  7,432.85 

Balance  Dec.  3  1,  19  20    '  |13,978.50 

Appropriated  Act  29,  1920    2,400.00 


Available  Jan.  1,  1921    $16,378.50 

AMOUNT  APPROPRIATED  1  922-1923    $125,000.00 

Dormitories   $30,000.00 

Laundry    2,500.00 

Servants'  quarters    2,500.00 

Maintenance,  salaries  and  repairs    90,000.00 

YEARS   1924-1925    $82,320.00 

Salaries   $41,880.00 

Maintenance  and  Repairs    30,700.00 

New  construction    9,750.00 

NOTE:  They  have  a  total  of  $82,320,  but 
I  see  it  adds  up  to  $82,330. 

YEARS   1926-1927    $83,920.00 

Salaries   $41,800.00 

Maintenance,  including  repairs,  equipment,  fur- 
nishings, supplies,  medical  attention,  travel- 
ling expenses,  etc.    27,120.00 

New  construction  and  equipment    15,000.00 

I  find  the  following  as  requested  for  the  years 
1928-1929,  but  could  not  verify  that  this  was  ac- 
tually appropriated: 

YEARS   1928-1929    $84,000.00 

Salaries   $48,240.00 

Maintenance,  including  repairs,  equipment,  fur- 
nishings, supplies,  medical  attention,  travel- 
ling expenses,  etc.    24,260.00 

New  construction  and  equipment    1  1,500.00 
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APPENDIX  II-A- Continued 
APPROPRIATIONS  lOR    IHEi  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  LOR  THE 
DEAL  AND  BLIND 

Extract  from  : 
SESSION  LAWS  OF  HAWAII  193  1 
Act  275 

(An  act  to  fix  the  General  School  Fund  Budget  for  the  Biennial  Period  begin- 
ning Jan.  1,  1  932.  and  ending  Dec.  3  1,  1933  ). 

TERRITORIAL   SCHOOL   FOR   DEAF  AND 

BLIND:    $89,200.00 

A.  Personal  Services   $58,080.00 

B.  Other  Current  Expenses    27,120.00 

C.  Equipment    4,000.00 

D.  Structures  and  Permanent  Improvement  to 

Land   $  8,000.00 


Extract  from  : 
SESSION  LAWS  OF  HAWAII 
First  and  Second  Special  Session  193  2 
Act  9 

(An  act  to  amend  Act  275  of  the  Session  Laws  of  Hawaii  1931,  relating  to 
the  General  School  Fund  Budget) . 

TERRITORIAL   SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF  AND 

BLIND    $84,000.00 

A.  Personal  Services   $55,000.00 

B.  Other  Current  Expenses    25,000.00 

C.  Equipment    4,000.00 

SHOP  FOR  ADULT  BLIND   $  7,500.00 

A.  Personal  Services   $  5,000.00 

B.  Other  Current  Expenses    500.00 

C.  Equipment    2,000.00 


APPENDIX  II -B 

UNIVERSITY  OF  HAWAII 
BUDGET— 1933 

Shop  for  Definitely  Adult  Blind    $  7,500.00 

A.  Personal  Services   $  6.500.00 

B.  Other  Current  Expenses    1,000.00 

Conservation  of  Sight    $  4,200.00 

A.  Personal  Services   $  3,600.00 

B.  Other  Current  Expenses    600.00 
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APPENDIX  II-C 

APPROPRIATIONS — BUREAU   OF   SIGHT   CONSERVATION  AND 
WORK  WITH  THE  BLIND 

General  Appropriations  Act  for  1935-1937 
Act  20 — Series  E-178 

Conservation  of  Eye  Sight  and  for  the  Blind   $20,000.00 

To  be  expended  by  the  Governor  of  Hawaii 
provided,  however,  that  no  portion  of  this 
sum  shall  be  expended  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  or  the  Board  of  Health. 

General  Appropriations  Act  for  1937-1939 
Act  142 — Chapter  267B — Session  Laws  of  Hawaii 

Conservation  of  Eyesight  and  Work  with  the  Blind  $35,000.00 

B.    Other  Current  Expenses    $35,000.00 

To  be  expended  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  with  the  approval  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  Hawaii. 

General  Appropriations  Act  for  1939-1941 
Act  244 — Chapter  267B — Session  Laws  of  Hawaii 

Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and  Work  with  the 

Blind    $48,489.00 

To  be  expended  by  the  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  of 
Hawaii  or  by  such  other  agency  to  which  the 
the  functions  of  said  board  may  be  transferred. 

A.  Personal  Services   $30,719.00 

B.  Other  Current  Expenses    10,970.00 

Revolving  Fund  for  Shop  for  the  Blind   5,500.00 

C.  Equipment    1,300.00 
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APPENDIX  III 

CONSI^RVATION  OI<-  SiGHT  AND  WORK  WITH  THE  BLIND 

Rhcommhndations  l  OR  A  Working  Program  for  the 
BiENNiUM  1  935-1937 

Recommendations 

I.  That  the  costs  be  incurred  under  two  distinct  lines  of 
endeavor,  to- wit:  (A)  Work  with  the  Blind  and  (B)  Con- 
servation of  Sight,  and  that  the  lump  sum  appropriated  by  the 
Legislature  be  budgeted  accordingly. 

II.  That  a  central  headquarters  be  maintained. 

III.  That  ijiasmuch  as  the  appropriation  authorized  by  the 
Legislature  is  intended  to  be  territory-wide  in  its  scope,  com- 
mittees be  appointed  in  the  counties  of  Hawaii,  Maui  and  Kauai, 
to  cooperate  with  your  general  committee  and  to  assist  the 
general  director  of  the  work  in  carrying  out  the  following 
program  of  operation: 

(A)    Work  with  the  Blind: 

( 1 )  Establish  and  maintain  working  relations  with  all  gov- 
ernmental departments  of  the  Territory  as  well  as  all  public, 
private  and  volunteer  organizations  and  individuals  interested 
in  the  blind. 

(2)  Thoroughly  investigate  and  make  accurate  diagnosis 
of  the  causes,  direct  and  indirect,  of  blindness  in  the  Territory. 

(3)  Establish  and  maintain  an  accurate  registry  of  the  blind. 

(4)  Institute  plans  of  rehabilitation  through  reeducation, 
readjustment  and  vocational  training  of  all  blind  persons  found 
to  be  capable  of  rehabilitation. 

(5)  Make  efforts: 

(a)  To  find  or  furnish  remunerative  or  occupational 
employment  for  the  blind. 

(b)  To  improve  the  standard  of  living  of  the  blind 
and  to  seek  security  for  them  through  medium 
of  the  Legislature  under  the  Federal  Social  Se- 
curity Act  or  otherwise. 

(c)  To  educate  the  public  to  a  clearer  conception  of 
the  capabilities  and  needs  of  the  blind  so  that 
seeing  people  may  help  the  blind  intelligently 
and  constructively. 

(d)  To  protect  the  blind  from  exploitation. 

(e)  To  coordinate  and  direct  in  scientific,  construc- 
tive channels,  the  activities  and  programs  of 
persons  and  organizations  interested  in  the  blind. 
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(B)    Conservation  of  Sight: 

(1)  Establish  and  maintain  mutual  relations  with  the 
medical  profession,  the  Board  of  Health  and  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  through  their  recognized  or  official  agen- 
cies in  order  that  the  best  services  possible  may  be  maintained. 

(2)  To  the  end  above  stated,  the  Governor's  Advisory 
Committee  proposes: 

(a)  That  efforts  be  made  to  interest  all  parties  con- 
cerned to  extend  the  present  school  vision-test- 
ing programs  into  all  the  public  and  private 
schools  and  kindergartens. 

(b)  That  there  be  established  an  adequate  number 
of  sight-saving  classes  in  the  public  and  private 
schools  in  the  Territory. 

(c)  That  adequate  provision  be  made  in  the  Terri- 
tory for  the  education  of  sight-saving  teachers, 
public  health  nurses  and  school  teachers  in  the 
work  of  prevention  of  blindness  and  conserva- 
tion of  sight. 

(d)  That  a  definite  standard  be  established  for  the 
determination  of  blindness;  for  entrance  to  Ter- 
ritorial School  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  and  for  en- 
trance into  sight-saving  classes. 

(e)  That  efforts  be  made  to  educate  the  public  in 
prevention  of  blindness  work. 

(f)  That  efforts  be  made  to  encourage  and  assist  the 
work  of  medical  prevention  of  blindness  and 
conservation  of  sight. 

(g)  That  a  program  of  education  be  carried  out  in 
the  care  of  eyes  and  prevention  of  accidents  to 
them. 

(h)  That  we  cooperate  actively  in  a  program  of 
proper  lighting,  painting  and  equipment  in 
schools  and  other  buildings. 

Approved:  May  5,  1936. 

(Sgd)  J.  B.  POINDEXTER. 

Governor  of  Hawaii. 
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APPENDIX  IV 

ExcI':rpts  i-rom  Act  238 
applying  to 

Sight  Conshrvation  and  Work  with  thh  Blind 
Part  III 

Sec.  33.  Registration  of  blind.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
director  to  cause  to  be  maintained  a  complete  register  of  the 
blind  in  the  Territory  which  shall  describe  the  condition,  causes 
of  blindness,  capacity  for  education  and  industrial  training  and 
such  other  facts  as  may  seem  to  him  to  be  of  value  regarding 
each  blind  person,  together  with  recommendations  for  rehabili- 
tation and  relief. 

He  shall  register  cases  of  persons  whose  eyesight  is  seriously 
defective  or  who  are  likely  to  become  visually  handicapped  or 
blind,  and  take  such  measures  in  cooperation  with  other  authori- 
ties, as  he  may  deem  advisable  for  the  prevention  of  blindness 
or  conservation  of  eyesight,  and,  in  appropriate  cases,  provide 
for  or  secure  the  vocational  guidance  of  persons  having  seriously 
defective  sight. 

Sec.  34.  Cause  and  prevention  of  blindness,  examinations. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  director  to  make  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  blindness,  to  learn  what  proportion  of  the  cases  are 
preventible  and  to  inaugurate  and  cooperate  in  any  such  pre- 
ventative measures  as  may  seem  advisable  for  the  Territory.  He 
may  arrange  for  the  examination  of  the  eyes  of  individual  blind 
or  partially-sighted  persons  and  may  provide  or  secure  medical 
and  surgical  treatment  of  such  persons  whenever,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  sight  of  such  persons  may  be  benefited  thereby. 

Sec.  35.  Agencies  for  information  and  industrial  aid.  The 
director  shall  maintain  or  cause  to  be  maintained  one  or  more 
agencies  for  employment  information  and  industrial  aid,  the 
object  of  which  shall  be  aid  the  blind  and  those  with  seriously 
defective  eyesight  in  finding  employment  and  shall  provide 
instruction  for  such  persons  in  trades  and  occupations  which 
may  be  followed  in  their  homes,  and  shall  assist  such  persons 
in  whatever  manner  he  may  deem  advisable  in  disposing  of  the 
products  of  their  home  industry. 

Sec.  36.  Workshops.  The  director  may  also,  whenever  he 
deems  proper,  aid  individual  blind  persons  or  groups  of  blind 
persons  to  become  self-supporting  by  furnishing  materials, 
machinery  and  other  facilities  to  them,  and  assist  them  in  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  their  products,  and  in  other  like  ways 
help  them  to  become  self-supporting. 

Sec.  37.  Visiting  the  blind;  home  teaching.  The  director 
may  take  whatever  measures  he  deems  necessary  to  ameliorate 
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the  condition  of  the  blind  by  promoting  visits  among  them, 
providing  instruction  in  their  homes,  and  circulating  reading 
matter  among  them  for  their  education  and  recreation. 

Sec.  38.  Sight  conservation  and  prevention  of  blindness. 
The  director  shall  take  such  measures  in  cooperation  with  the 
department  of  public  instruction  and  other  public  and  private 
authorities  as  he  may  deem  advisable  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren in  the  conservation  of  eyesight  and  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness, and  may  recommend  for  sight-saving  classes  or  for  the 
territorial  school  for  the  blind,  children  certified  by  any  repu- 
table occulist  as  fit  subjects  for  instruction  therein. 

He  shall  conduct  or  supervise  such  vision-testing  activities 
in  public  and  private  schools  as  he  deems  advisable  and  as  meets 
the  approval  of  the  school  authorities  to  determine  those  chil- 
dren who  have  defective  vision  and  shall  make  recommendations 
for  the  conservation  or  correction  of  their  vision,  and  shall  co- 
operate with  school  authorities  to  secure  proper  lighting  and  in 
such  other  measures  as  he  may  deem  advisable  to  remedy  con- 
ditions which  may  be  conductive  to  or  cause  weakening  of  eye- 
sight. 

He  shall  cause  to  be  conducted  classes  and  lectures  in  sight 
conservation  and  prevention  of  blindness  for  teachers  and  public 
health  nurses  and  others  engaged  in  like  work,  and  cooperate 
with  public  and  private  organizations  and  societies  in  an  effort 
to  educate  the  public  in  the  importance  of  sight  conservation, 
and  may  sponsor  illustrated  exhibits  and  lectures  to  officials  and 
employees  of  private  industrial  organizations  or  public  bodies 
with  a  view  to  emphasizing  the  importance  of  proper  care  of 
the  eyes  and  the  adoption  of  safety  measures  to  reduce  accidents 
resulting  in  eye  injuries,  and  may  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  or  proper  to  secure  scientific  illumination  in  public 
and  private  buildings. 

He  may  also  accept  and  expend  or  distribute  donations,  eye 
glasses  and  other  services  for  sight  conservation  and  for  assist- 
ance to  the  blind. 

Act  238 — Part  II 

Sec.  23.  Blind  persons.  A  person  shall  be  eligible  for  public 
assistance  who: 

(1)  Is  in  need  and  has  not  sufficient  income  or  other  re- 
sources to  provide  a  subsistence  compatible  with  decency  and 
health; 

(2)  Has  resided  in  the  Territory  for  at  least  five  years  dur- 
ing the  nine  years  immediately  preceding  application  for  assist- 
ance; and 
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(  ^)  Has  vision  in  the  better  eye,  with  correcting  glasses,  of 
less  than  twenty  two-hundredths  (20/200)  or  a  disqualifying 
field  defect  sufficient  to  incapacitate  him  for  self  support. 

Sec.  25.  Determination  of  amount  of  assistance.  The  amount 
of  public  assistance  granted,  including  funds  received  from  the 
federal  government,  shall  not  exceed  in  the  case  of  any  applicant 
an  amount  in  excess  of  that  determined  upon  investigation  or  by 
the  decision  of  the  director  to  be  compatible  with  maintaining 
decency  and  health,  and  in  the  case  of  an  aged  or  blind  person 
shall  not  exceed  thirty  dollars  per  month.  In  granting  public 
assistance  to  an  aged  or  blind  person  the  director  may  take 
into  consideration  part  of  all  of  the  needs  of  such  person's 
dependents,  provided  they  are  eligible  for  public  assistance  but 
such  aged  or  blind  person  nevertheless  shall  not  be  the  recipient 
of  a  grant  in  excess  of  thirty  dollars  ($30.00)  per  month;  in 
the  event  that  such  grant  has  taken  into  consideration  only  part 
of  the  needs  of  such  dependents  such  grant  shall  be  without  pre- 
judice to  a  separate  grant  of  assistance  to  such  dependents  or 
any  of  them,  as  may  be  proper  upon  consideration  of  their  re- 
maining needs  and  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter.  Where  a  dependent  child  is  the  applicant  and  the 
recipient  of  a  grant,  even  though  his  assistance  is  paid  to  such 
aged  or  blind  person  for  his  benefit,  the  grant  to  such  dependent 
child  shall  not  be  included  in  applying  the  limitation  of  thirty 
dollars  ($30.00)  per  month  hereinbefore  provided. 

Sec.  28.  Examination  of  blind.  The  director  shall  not  ap- 
prove an  application  for  public  assistance  to  a  blind  person  until 
the  applicant  has  been  examined  by  an  ophthalmologist  or  a 
qualified  physician  designated  by  him  to  make  such  examina- 
tions. The  examining  person  shall  certify  to  the  director  the 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  visual  acuity  of  the  applicant.  Cer- 
tification shall  be  on  forms  prescribed  by  the  director. 

Sec.  30.  Aged  and  blind  assistance  not  to  be  paid  to  same 
person.  Public  assistance  shall  not  be  granted  a  blind  person 
with  respect  to  any  period  in  which  he  is  receiving  public  assist- 
ance as  an  aged  person. 
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APPENDIX  V 

CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS  IN  HAWAII 
W.  J.  Holmes.  M.D. 
Chairman,  Territorial  Review  Committee  for  the  Blind 

and 

Grace  C.  Hamman.  M.A. 
Director,  Conservation  of  Sight  and  Work  with  the  Blind 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 

A  comprehensive  survey  concerning  the  causes  of  blindness 
in  each  state  and  territory  is  the  first  real  step  toward  the  pres- 
ervation of  human  eyesight.  A  study  of  this  type  to  be  uniform 
should  be  compiled  entirely  from  the  reports  of  recognized 
ophthalmologists;  to  be  complete  it  should  include  the  blind 
from  all  of  the  economic  strata  of  society;  to  be  scientifically 
accurate  it  should  be  composed  of  etiological  as  well  as  topo- 
graphical groupings;  and  lastly  to  be  other  than  medical,  (e.g. 
social)  significance  it  should  take  into  account  the  racial,  geo- 
graphical, climatic  and  industrial  conditions  peculiar  to  the 
various  communities. 

The  statistics  which  follow  are  based  upon  a  recent  survey 
conducted  among  the  blind  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  The 
classifications  adhered  to  and  the  special  report  forms  used  in 
compiling  this  service  was  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  for  the  Blind.  The  data  was  secured  from  records 
of  379  needy  and  private  patients.  Of  these,  340  are  ex- 
amined by  ophthalmologists.  The  remaining  39  were  known 
blind  persons  who  had  been  repeatedly  examined  by  trained 
medical  social  eye  workers,  but  who  refused  to  return  for  a 
check  up  by  an  oculist.  Each  record  was  carefully  scrutinized 
by  the  Territorial  Review  Committee  for  the  Blind.  Only 
patients  who  were  approved  by  all  three  members  of  this  com- 
mittee and  who  conformed  to  the  definition  of  economic  blind- 
ness set  up  by  the  section  of  Ophthalmology  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  were  tabulated  in  the  etiological  and  topo- 
graphical tables.  The  number  of  known  blind  constituted  less 
than  0.1%  of  the  total  population  of  the  Territory.  Repre- 
sentatives from  all  of  the  principal  races  and  racial  mixtures 
living  on  the  eight  islands  comprising  the  Hawaiian  group  were 
included  among  them. 

Age  and  Sex  Group 
(Figure  I) 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  table  was  the  constantly 
increasing  proportion  of  blindness  in  each  group  from  infancy 
to  senility. 

Blindness  was  found  to  a  greater  extent  among  the  male  than 
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h'g.  /     Diitribuiion    of  Blind    by    /ige   and  Sex 
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the  female  population  of  the  Territory.  This  may  be  ascribable 
to  the  male's  greater  liability  to  industrial  hazards  and  exposures, 
to  his  greater  tendency  toward  venereal  diseases  and  to  the 
locally  existing  ratio  of  1.5  men  to  1  woman. 

Racial  Classification 
(Figure  II) 

Special  attention  was  paid  to  the  racial  extraction  of  the  pa- 
tients. This  was  done  because  it  was  hoped  that  valuable  in- 
formation might  be  secured  by  emphasizing  eye  diseases  recurring 
in  members  of  the  same  race.  Ancient  religious  rites,  tribal 
customs  and  traditions  kept  alive  and  adhered  to  by  descendants 
of  various  races  were  found  to  be  responsible  for  a  large  number 
of  ocular  tragedies  which  might  have  been  averted  by  early 
judicious  medical  intervention. 

Etiological  Classification 
It  was  impossible  to  determine  the  actual  etiological  factor 
responsible  for  blindness  in  each  instance.  Several  patients, 
some  with  shrunken  deformed  bulbs,  others  with  empty  sockets, 
were  seen  years  after  the  condition  primarily  responsible  for 
their  condition  had  abated.  Social  service  inquiries  elicited  the 
exciting  cause  in  a  number  of  these.  Often,  however,  the  diag- 
nosis was  a  matter  of  conjecture  pieced  together  from  fragments 
of  inaccurate  statements  given  by  the  patient,  his  relatives  or 
friends. 

(Table  I) 

In  the  infectious  disease  category,  syphilis  headed  the  list.  It 
took  its  heaviest  toll  from  the  Hawaiian  group.  The  high  in- 
cidence of  this  disease  (12.36%)  corresponds  to  figures  obtained 
elsewhere.  Cowan  and  Sinclair  (1)  reported  that  among  6000 
applicants  for  pensions  for  the  blind  in  Pennsylvania  9.4%  were 
effected  with  syphilis.  Berens,  Kirby,  and  McKay  (2)  reported 
4.7%  lues  in  a  study  of  2702  blind  school  children. 

Leprosy  was  the  second  commonest  cause  of  blindness  in  the 
infectious  disease  group.  The  ocular  ravages  of  this  disease  have 
been  previously  emphasized  by  other  investigators  who  called 
attention  to  the  frequency  of  blindness  among  leprous  patients. 
Recently  Prendergast  (3)  in  a  report  upon  the  ocular  status  of 
350  inmates  at  the  National  Leprosarium  in  Carville,  La.,  stated 
that  20  of  them  were  blind  in  both  eyes.  This  figure  approxi- 
mates the  33  blind  patients  found  by  us  among  443  lepers  in 
Hawaii.  The  disease  was  originally  brought  to  the  islands  by 
Chinese  immigrants  and  was  referred  to  as  the  "Chinese  Dis- 
ease." At  present  the  largest  number  of  blind  lepers  are  of 
Hawaiian  and  part  Hawaiian  ancestry. 
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Trachoma  ranked  third  highest  among  communicable  diseases 
resulting  in  loss  of  sight.  It  was  responsible  for  8.53%  of  the 
local  blind  population.  It  also  filtered  into  Hawaii  from  the 
Orient,  and  was  distributed  equally  between  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese settlers.  The  ravages  and  destructive  influences  of  tra- 
choma are  well  known  throughout  the  world.  MacCallan  (4) 
recently  presented  comprehensive  statistics  concerning  its  uni- 
versal distribution.  In  Kentucky  among  8444  patients  with 
trachoma  15%  were  blind.  In  Missouri  12%  of  the  trachoma- 
tour  population  was  found  to  have  a  visual  acuity  of  less  than 
an  ability  to  count  fingers  at  two  meters.  In  Illinois,  Cradle 
and  De  Francois  (5)  in  a  group  of  2713  trachoma  cases  reported 
17%  who  were  industrially  blind. 

Conorrheal  ophthalmia  accounted  for  2.34%  of  blindness  in 
our  group.  This  figure  is  extremely  low  and  corresponds  fa- 
vorably to  the  much  higher  incidence  of  blindness  from  this 
cause  in  other  localities.  The  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  (6)  reports  a  yearly  constant  for  the  past 
eight  years  of  1%  ophthalmia  neonatorum  among  new  students 
seeking  admission  to  schools  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  many  patients  who  were 
placed  in  the  congenital  group  by  us,  in  reality  have  had  gon- 
orrheal ophthalmia  at  birth. 

Traumatism  of  all  sorts  were  responsible  for  29  cases  of 
blindness.  Thirteen  of  these  were  due  to  dynamite  explosions 
which  occurred  during  road  building  and  fishing.  Eye  injuries 
due  to  cane  leaf  and  pineapple  needles  did  not  figure  prominently 
in  the  causation  of  permanent  visual  disability.  The  rigid  en- 
forcement of  protective  appliances  for  those  engaged  in  hazard- 
ous occupations  was  responsible  for  this  enviable  record. 

Neoplasms  were  diagnosed  in  only  0.88%  of  our  group.  This 
figure,  is  lower  than  was  found  in  similar  statistics  elsewhere. 
Ubaldo  and  Ocampo  (7)  from  the  files  of  the  Philippine  Cen- 
eral  Hospital  reported  that  intraocular  tumors  figured  fourth 
among  the  causes  in  bringing  about  loss  of  sight  in  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Vascular  diseases  were  noted  in  1  7  cases.  The  pendulum  in 
this  group  of  derangements  swung  towards  the  occidental  popu- 
lation. The  generally  more  stabile  makeup  of  the  oriental 
people  has  been  advanced  as  an  explanation  for  their  relative 
freedom  from  cardio-vascular-renal  diseases  and  hence  blindness 
from  this  source. 

Blindness  in  the  prenatal  group  was  unduly  high.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  if  thoroughly  accurate  medical  histories  could 
have  been  obtained,  many  blind  patients  with  presumed  develop- 
mental anomalies  would  have  been  reclassified  under  other 
specific  headings. 
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Topographical  Classification 
(Table  II) 

Glaucome  of  the  adult  type  was  found  only  in  6.86%  of  all 
cases.  It  occurred  less  commonly  among  the  oriental  than  the 
occidental  races.  The  close  relation  between  emotional  upsets 
and  the  outbreak  of  acute  glaucomatous  crises  might  in  part 
explain  the  infrequency  with  which  primary  glaucoma  was  en- 
countered among  the  more  placid  and  phlegmatic  oriental 
peoples. 

Myopia  resulting  in  loss  of  sight  was  infrequent  (1.76%). 
As  a  refractive  error,  however,  it  was  commonly  observed.  It 
seldom  assumed  the  progressive  and  malignant  variety. 

Albinism  was  extremely  rare  (0.29%  ) .  This  was  unexpected 
as  the  syndrome  is  generally  more  common  among  darker  skinned 
races. 

Pterygia  were  listed  as  the  cause  of  blindness  in  two  patients 
(0.59%).  Both  of  these  were  elderly  uncooperative  oriental 
males  who  lived  in  outlying  districts  where  transportation  and 
medical  facilities  were  poor. 

Affections  of  the  cornea  were  the  most  frequently  diagnosed 
ocular  derangements  resulting  in  blindness.  Syphilis,  leprosy, 
and  trachoma  all  with  predilection  for  involvement  of  corneal 
tissue  were  responsible  for  the  high  incidence  of  cases  in  this 
category. 

Iritis  and  iridocyclitis  occurred  in  2.94%  of  cases.  This  per- 
centage corresponds  with  the  small  proportion  of  endogenous 
iritis  met  with  in  routine  ophthalmic  practice  in  the  Territory. 

Cataracts  were  noted  in  20%  of  our  blind  population.  No 
effort  was  made  to  determine  the  role  played  by  infection,  in- 
toxication, trauma,  or  senescence  in  the  production  of  cataracts. 
Elliott  (8)  ascribed  the  prevalence  of  cataracts  in  the  tropics 
to  the  effect  of  excessive  light  upon  the  lens,  and  the  special  diet 
of  the  people.  Meesman  (9)  expressed  the  belief  that  sclerosis 
of  the  nucleus  and  senile  opacities  in  the  cortex  were  merely 
symptoms  of  biologic  aging  of  the  patient. 

Choroiditis  and  choriorentinitis  were  responsible  for  4.41% 
cases  of  blindness.  This  figure  did  not  sufficiently  emphasize 
the  prevalence  of  acute  choroiditis,  and  its  local  importance  in 
producing  unilateral  blindness.  The  phenomenon  occurred  prin- 
cipally in  young  adults,  who  were  often  in  good  physical  condi- 
tion. Duggan  (10)  advanced  the  theory  that  a  localized  weak- 
ness of  the  choroidal  vessel  walls,  or  a  selective  vascular  sensi- 
tivity to  some  circulating  toxin  might  account  for  the  recurring 
attacks  and  dire  sequelae  of  this  disease. 

Primary  "idiopathic"  detachment  of  the  retina  was  the  cause 
of  impaired  functional  ocular  integrity  in  1.47%  cases.  Here 
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were  also  classified  detachments  following  nonperforating  in- 
juries. 7  he  promotion  of  patients  with  bilateral  detachment 
among  all  patients  with  detachment  according  to  several  authors 
is  as  follows:  Gonin,  11.6%;  (11)  Arruge,  17.1%;  Dun- 
nington  and  Macnie,  17.8%;  Maertens,  20%;  Gifford,  22.6%;. 
The  fluctuation  in  statistics  may  be  explained  by  different  esti- 
mation of  the  condition  of  the  first  involved  eye  by  different 
authors.  The  detaomment  in  the  first  eye  might  often  have 
been  hidden  by  a  complicated  cataract  or  the  eye  might  even 
have  been  removed  because  of  a  painful  secondary  iridocyclitis. 

Invasion  of  the  optic  nerves  and  visual  pathways  resulting 
in  atrophy  of  the  papillae  occurred  in  13.43%  of  our  series. 
Under  this  heading  were  grouped  all  cases  of  optic  atrophy  ir- 
respective of  cause. 

This  study  is  submitted  with  the  hope  that  it  will  stimulate 
further  medical  research  in  the  etiology  of  diseases  resulting  in 
blindness;  that  it  will  stress  the  importance  of  thorough  exam- 
inations and  carefully  prepared  case  reports;  and  that  it  will 
further  the  crusade  for  sight  saving  towards  the  reduction  and 
ultimate  eradication  of  preventable  blindness. 

Note 

While  this  paper  was  being  prepared,  approximately  20  addi- 
tional blind  or  nearly  blind  patients  came  to  our  attention.  They 
have  not  been  included  in  this  study  as  there  was  not  sufficient 
medical  or  social  data  available  concerning  their  ocular  status 
at  the  time  of  publication.  The  number  of  blind  persons  resid- 
ing in  Hawaii  at  the  present  time  is  estimated  at  around  400. 
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APPENDIX  VI 
Session  Laws  1937 

Use  of  Public  Buildings  by  Blind:  Act  208,  Sec.  153 
An  Act  Authorizing  the  Operation  of  stands  by  Blind  Persons 

in  Public  Buildings. 
Be  it  Enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii: 

Sec.  153.    Section.    Permits  to  use  Public  Buildings. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  blind  persons  with  remunerative 
employment,  enlarging  the  economic  opportunities  of  the  blind, 
and  stimulating  the  blind  to  greater  efforts  in  striving  to  make 
themselves  self-supporting,  the  properly  constituted  custodians 
of  public  buildings,  territorial  and  county,  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  permit  in  such  buildings,  subject  to  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  them,  blind  persons  to  operate  stands  for  the 
vending  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  confections,  tobacco  prod- 
ucts, and  such  other  articles  as  may  be  approved  for  each  build- 
ing by  the  custodian  thereof.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  term  "Blind  person"  means  a  person  who  has  vision  in  the 
better  eye,  with  correcting  glasses,  of  less  than  twenty  two-hun- 
dredths  (20/200)  or  a  disqualifying  field  defect  sufficient  to 
incapacitate  him  for  self-support. 

Any  permit  granted  pursuant  hereto  may  be  terminated  when- 
ever the  custodian  in  question  is  satisfied  that  the  stand  is  not 
being  operated  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  ap- 
plicable thereto. 

Section  2.    This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  approval. 

APPENDIX  VII 
White  Cane  Law — Bill  No.  1 8 
Ordinance  No.  647— Bill  No.  18  (1935) 

An  Ordinance  to  Amend  Section  66  of  Ordinance  553 
BY  Adding  thereto  a  New  Paragraph  to  be  known  as 
Section  66  (d).  Pertaining  to  Traffic  in  the  City 
AND  County  of  Honolulu. 

Be  It  Ordained  by  the  People  of  the  City  and  County  of  Hono- 
lulu: 

Section  1.  Section  66  of  Ordinance  No.  553  is  hereby  amend- 
ed by  adding  thereto  a  new  Paragraph,  to  be  known  as  Section 
66  (d) ,  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d).  Except  at  intersections  where  the  movement  of  traffic 
is  being  regulated  by  police  officers  or  traffic  control  signals,  the 
operator  of  any  vehicle  shall  come  to  a  stop  and  yield  the  righ- 
of-way  to  all  blind  persons  in  case  such  persons,  when  crossing 
any  street  or  roadway,  shall  carry  a  white  cane  and  continually 
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blow  a  whistle  similar  to  the  type  of  whistle  carried  and  used 
by  traffic  officers." 

Section  2.    This  ordinance  shall  take  effect  upon  its  approval. 

Introduced  by 

C.  S.  Crane. 

Supervisor 

Date  of  Introduction: 

December  10,  1935,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Approved  this  16th  day  of  January  A.D.,  1936. 

(S)  Geo.  F.  Wright. 
Mayor.  City  and  County  of  Honolulu 

(Adv.  Jan.  21.  1936). 
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APPENDIX  IX 
EYE  CLINIC  REPORTS 
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APPENDIX  XI 

Annual  Plan  for  Services  for  Crippled  Childri:n 
Board  of  Health.  Territory  of  Hawaii  for  1940-41 

1.    Definition  of  a  Crippled  Child: 

The  following  definition  of  a  crippled  child  for  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Health. 

"A  crippled  child  is  one  under  21  years  of  age  who  is  suffer- 
ing from  defects  which  interfere  with  the  normal  function  of 
bones,  muscles,  nerves,  or  joints.  These  may  be  congenital  or 
due  to  disease,  or  accident  aggravated  by  disease,  neglect,  or 
ignorance.  In  addition  to  orthopedic  cases,  cleft  palate,  and 
harelip,  congenital  cataract,  permanent  strabismus,  ptosis  of 
the  lid.  or  injuries  of  the  eye  which  affect  vision  may  be  included 
under  this  definition." 

Under  this  definition,  the  types  of  crippling  conditions  that 
will  be  accepted  are  orthopedic  cases  of  all  types  except  acute 
fractures.  Harelip,  cleft  palate,  and  eye  conditions  in  which 
surgery  can  be  expected  to  improve  the  condition,  such  as  ptosis, 
strabismus,  cataract,  and  injuries  are  included.  Where  certain 
accessory  services  are  obviously  needed  for  complete  rehabilita- 
tion, they  will  be  included;  as  for  example,  tonsillectomy,  septum 
straightening,  orthodontia  and  dental  work  for  cleft  palate  cases, 
convalescent  care  and  foster  home  care,  foster  home  care  during 
speech  training  classes,  medical  and  pediatric  consultation  and 
treatment,  transportation  service,  and  the  provision  of  mechanical 
appliances. 

The  program  provides  care  for  all  age  groups  from  birth  to 
21  years  of  age.  The  Shriners'  Hospital  for  Crippled  Children 
provides  only  hospitalization  and  medical  care  for  certain  or- 
thopedic conditions  in  the  age  group  from  birth  to  14  years. 

APPENDIX  XII 

Public  Health  Regulations — Board  of  Health, 
Territory  of  Hawaii 
Chapter  5 

Contagious  Diseases 
Sec.  161.  Definitions: 

Prevention  of  Blindness  in  the  newly  born. 

Physicians,  midwives  and  others  attending  childbirth  must 
instill  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate  into  the  eyes  of 
every  child  immediately  after  birth  (Crede  method). 
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